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That  in  1967  you  may  become 
more  truly  human,  more  truly  free, 
more  truly  partners  with  Christ 
our  Brother  in  bringing  His 
Good  News  to  the  world,  is  our 
wish  for  you. 


"...  there  is  a  theology  of  man  himself,  a 
confession  of  faith  that  says  something  about 
man  himself,  not  in  the  margin  of  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  the  one  eternal  God,  but 
comprised  in  it.  How  is  this?  Because  God 
Himself  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  in 
his  ineffable  glory,  in  his  eternal  life,  has 
taken  us  into  this  eternal  life  that  is  his.  We 
do  not  need  to  be  dead,  as  a  poet  of  our 
day  wrote,  for  God  to  live.  He  has  not  only 
given  us  something  that  he  created  out  of 
nothing,  something  finite.  Beyond  all  that, 
he  has  given  us  himself.  He  called  us  from 
nothingness,  that  we  might  truly  be,  he  gave 
us  freedom,  that  we  might  be  able  really  and 
truly  to  be  his  partners,  in  his  presence.  He 
has  made  a  covenant  with  us.  He  has  not 
only  willed  to  deal  with  us  through  the  crea- 
tion, where  everything  we  meet  with  is  al- 
ways merely  finite,  a  sign  only,  and  a  mere 
pointer  to  God  who  ever  remains  beyond. 
He  has  willed  to  act  directly  with  us  himself, 
so  that  what  happens,  and  what  he  does, 
what  he  shows  and  what  he  gives,  is  ulti- 
mately, in  reality,  himself,  even  if  as  yet 
only  in  the  promise  that  he  will  one  day 
reveal  himself  to  us  face  to  face,  with  noth- 
ing to  stand  between  him  and  us  any  more. 
Further  —  it  is  the  most  adorable  mystery 
of  faith  —  he  has  himself  become  man  in  the 
person  of  his  Word. 

KARL  RAHNER,  S.J. 

in  Mary  Mother  of  the  Lord 


MEMO  .  .  .  from  the  editor's  desk 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  SERVICE  is  a  Canadian  Community,  Canadian  in  its 
roots  and  in  its  outlook;  born  of  a  Canadian  need.  One  of  the  few  English-speaking 
Communities  whose  entire  background  is  Canadian,  we  are  proud  of  our  Canadian 
heritage.  Our  pride  is  tinctured  with  humility  that  we  should  have  been  founded  to 
play  a  not  inconsiderable  part  on  the  stage  of  the  Church  in  Canada,  and  this  despite 
our  small  numbers. 

We  feel  it  fitting  that  our  four  1967  issues  of  the  field  at  home  should  be  centen- 
nial issues.  Perhaps,  through  our  small  efforts,  we  shall  contribute  to  a  centennial 
spirit  which  will  find  all  of  us,  at  the  year's  end,  stronger,  more  mature,  more  Christian 
in  our  Canadianism.  In  this  issue  we  shall  look  at  S.O.S.  work  in  the  Atlantic  prov- 
inces and  at  our  sisters  from  those  provinces. 

As  a  prelude  to  this  first  centennial  issue,  the  editor  read.  She  read  Canadian  histori- 
ans, economists,  poUticians,  on  Canada  in  the  Centennial  Year.  And  she  was  depressed. 
Most  of  what  she  read  was  completely  pragmatic.  Much  of  it  was  concerned  with 
what  is  wrong  with  us.  The  editor  is  a  romantic  at  heart  who  believes  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  right  with  us.  To  quote  a  former  Governor  General,  himself  a  great  Cana- 
dian, the  Right  Honourable  Vincent  Massey:  "We  are  not  smugly  satisfied  that  we 
are  making  the  most  of  our  opportunities  -  such  complacency  would  itself  give  the 
lie  to  the  assertion  -  but  we  feel  we  have  laid  the  foundations  for  further  building." 

The  Canadian  poet,  George  Frederick  Cameron,  wrote  lines  which  he  did  not  mean 
to  be  applied  to  Canada  but  which  could  be: 

"Standing  on  tiptoe  ever  since  my  youth 
Striving  to  grasp  the  future  just  above, 
I  hold  at  length  the  only  future  -  Truth, 
And  Truth  is  Love." 

As  we  stand  on  tiptoe  grasping  for  the  future,  we  Canadians  need  above  all,  to 
grasp  at  truth.  The  truth  that  we  are  a  people  who  must  find  unity  in  diversity  if  we 
are  to  develop  fully  the  Canada  which  a  poet  called, 

"A  something  possible, 
A  chance  .  . 

Few  nations  have  been  so  singularly  blessed  as  we  with  natural  resources,  space,  peace, 
prosperity  and  the  unique  opportunities  provided  by  our  bi-cultural  nature.  With  these 
we  have  the  tools  to  build,  not  a  powerful  nation,  but  a  strong  nation;  a  nation  whose 
strength,  peaceful  purpose  and  integrity  will  act  as  a  catalyst  of  strength,  peace  and 
integrity  in  a  sick  and  sorrowful  world.  For  this  task  we  must  husband  our  resources; 
we  must  bury  our  differences. 

Our  differences,  our  internal  conflicts  can  drag  us  down  or  they  can  build  us  up. 
If  we  use  them  to  build  properly  in  truth  and  in  love,  we  shall  be  a  source  of  hope 
and  a  promise  of  peace  to  all  mankind. 

E.  J.  Pratt,  the  great  Newfoundland  poet,  whom  all  Canada  claims,  wrote  lines  which 
are  applicable  to  Canadians: 
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Two  men  may  end  their  hostilities  just  with  their  battle  cries. 

'The  devil  take  you',  says  one. 

Til  see  you  in  hell  first',  says  the  other. 

And  these  introductory  salutes  followed  by  a  hail  of  gutturals  and  sibilants  are  often 

the  beginning  of  a  friendship,  for  who  would  not  prefer  to  be  lustily  damned  than 

to  be  half-heartedly  blessed? 
No  one  need  fear  oaths  that  are  properly  enunciated,  for  they  belong  to  the  inheritance 

of  just  men  made  perfect,  and,  for  all  we  know,  of  such  may  be  the  Kingdom  of 

Heaven. 

But  let  silent  hate  be  put  away  for  it  feeds  upon  the  heart  of  the  hater. 

Vocal  we  Canadians  are  about  our  national  hates  and  hostilities.  Maybe  this  is  a 
good  sign;  a  sign  that  no  hatred  is  feeding  upon  our  hearts.  God  grant  that  this  may 
be  so  now  and  always.  Let  us  love  Canada,  let  us  have  faith  in  her  future  which  it  is 
ours  to  shape.  Let  us  beg  God  to  bless  her  with  sons  and  daughters  who  will  profit  by 
our  mistakes,  without  pausing  to  criticize  or  condemn,  but  who  will  use  them  to  forge 
on  in  our  second  century  of  existence;  to  make  ours  a  land  of  which  it  may  be  said; 

"Behold  the  dwelling  of  God  is  with  men. 
He  will  dwell  with  them  and  they  shall  be  his  people, 
and  God  himself  will  be  with  them  .  .  . 
He  who  conquers  shall  have  this  heritage,  and  I  will  be 
his  God  and  he  shall  be  my  son."  apocalypse,  21,  3,  7 

All  the  poetry  appearing  in  this  issue  was  written  by  Canadians,  though  it  is  not 
necessarily  Canadian  poetry. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  CANADA 

THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES  are  the  beginning  of  Canada,  the  first  part  of  this  hemisphere 
known  to  Europeans.  They  are  the  oldest  battlegrounds  of  our  Dominion.  They  are 
the  first  places  named  in  the  annals  of  this  country;  Newfoundland  -  bold,  rock- 
ribbed,  inveterate  battler  of  the  Atlantic;  Nova  Scotia  -  sprawling,  ocean  scalloped, 
rich  in  legend;  Prince  Edward  Island  -  sheltered,  fertile,  bathed  with  warm  currents; 
New  Brunswick  -  Loyalist-born  and  river-proud,  neighbour  of  Maine. 

Away  back  in  the  misty  past  Norsemen  in  crude  wooden  vessels,  held  together  by 
roots  and  withes  and  pegs,  sailed  across  the  Atlantic.  Sagas  of  their  voyages  have  been 
handed  down  in  the  writings  of  monkish  scribes  of  the  Iceland  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  to  prove  where  Lief  Ericson  and  Thorvald  coasted  and  made 
their  landings. 

The  world  knows  that  John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol,  England,  in  the  Matthew, 
with  a  crew  of  eighteen  men,  during  the  month  of  May,  1497.  It  knows  that  on  June 
twenty-fourth  of  that  year  Cabot  and  his  men  went  ashore  at  some  point  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Canada.  As  Cabot  had  sailed  under  authority  of  letters  patent  issued  by  King 
Henry  VII  of  England,  he  planted  the  English  flag  where  he  landed.  His  feat  gave 
England  a  claim  upon  the  continent  which  her  sons  made  good  in  later  times,  but  his 
log-book  has  not  been  discovered  and  no  one  can  say  where  he  made  his  landfall. 

Taken  from  Atlantic  Anthology  -  Edited  by  Will  R.  Bird 
Published  by  McClelland  &  Stewart  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Jacques  Monet,  s.J. 


That  we  may  understand 


IN   THIS   CENTENNIAL   YEAR    aS   WC  look 

proudly  at  our  history  we  must  never 
forget:  //  is  the  future  that  is  important; 
while  we  look  back  on  100  years  of  Con- 
federation we  must  look  forward  to  new 
dimensions  and  new  beginnings. 

Many  of  us  realise  at  some  time  the 
precise  interval  between  past  and  future. 
Now  we  are  living  at  a  time  when,  in- 
deed, all  of  Canada  is  preparing  to  hold 
a  grand  Commencement  Exercise  -  the 
Centennial  -  a  year  in  which  we  shall  all 
look  back  fondly  upon  the  past,  as  we  set 
out  confidently  into  the  future. 

Bear  with  me  as  I  propose  to  indulge 
in  a  bit  of  fond  reminiscing  -  and  also  in 
a  bit  of  wondering  about  our  future. 

As  we  look  back  together  upon  our 
past,  we  find  much  to  fill  our  conversa- 
tions. There  is  the  gradual  opening  up  of 
the  riches  -  unmeasurable  and  still  un- 
measured -  of  the  huge  Canadian  shield: 
the  immense,  brooding  forests,  the  mines 
and  metals,  the  roar  of  Niagara,  the 
splendor  of  the  northern  hghts,  the  red- 
dening snows  of  Angel  Glacier  as  the  sun 
sinks  on  the  horizon  of  Jasper  Park.  There 
is  the  excitment  and  thrill  of  discovery. 
of  Cabot  and  Cartier  sailing  into  the  en- 
ormous estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
staring  into  the  unpeopled,  mysterious, 
dark-green  forests.  There  is  the  adventure 
of  Joliet  and  LaSalle,  of  LaVerandrye,  of 
Simon  Fraser  paddling  into  those  forests, 
ever  widening,  challenging,  exhilarating. 
"We  were  Caesars  of  the  Wilderness",  ex- 


claimed Radisson,  "there  being  no  one  to 
match  us".  There  is  the  haunting  image  of 
the  grand  fleur-de-Hs  stamped  on  the  map 
of  North  America  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
New  Orleans,  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
West,  "tant  qu'il  y  en  auras"  as  Champlain 
said.  There  is  the  perseverance  of  Father 
Paul  Le  Jeune  using  a  dried  eel  skin  to 


Father  Monet,  a  sessional  lecturer  in 
Canadian  History  at  Loyola  College, 
Montreal,  and  author  of  a  forthcom- 
ing book.  The  Last  Cannon  Shot:  A 
Study  of  French-Canadian  National- 
ism, makes  a  stirring  appeal  to  all 
Canadians  in  this  timely  article. — Ed. 


Father  Jacques  Monet 
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patch  a  hole  in  his  soutane,  and  then,  on 
a  hungry  afternoon,  eating  the  impro- 
vised patch;  of  Lord  Selkirk's  solitary 
settlers,  scratching  the  surface  of  the 
gigantic  Manitoba  plain  with  hoes  and 
spades,  their  sole  line  of  communication 
running  back  750  miles  to  a  tiny  fort  visit- 
ed once  a  year  by  ships  sailing  a  danger- 
ous passage  from  Scotland;  of  Alexander 
Mackenzie  making  his  way,  unrelenting, 
foot  by  foot,  through  the  Rockies  until 
he  found  himself  standing  upon  a  rock, 
gazing  wildly  at  the  Pacific,  and,  with  the 
gesture  of  every  excited  teenager  that  has 
loved  the  shining  sea  on  a  sunlit  Sunday, 
painting  his  name  on  the  rock:  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  from  Canada  by  land  July 
22,  1793. 

Joy,  glory,  and  magnificence  are  there. 
And    swords,    plumes,    and  gentlemen 
familiar  with  courage.  There  is  also  the 
wisdom  and  the  foresight  of  such  frock- 
coated  politicians  as  Louis  LaFontaine 
and  Robert  Baldwin,  as  Joseph  Howe,  or 
John  A.  Macdonald  whose  insights  solv- 
ed in  peace,  for  the  first  time  in  recorded 
history,  the  ugly  and  frustrating  problem 
of  colonial  liberty,  thus  bequeathing  to 
our  20th  Century  one  of  the  few  success- 
ful international  organizations  in  the  free 
world.  There  is  the  bravery  of  the  dead  - 
of  those  who  so  loved  their  friends  that 
they  gave  their  fives  for  them:  Montcalm, 
and  Wolfe,  and  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Canadian  men  and  women  who 
lie  in  fields  as  far  apart  as  Vimy  Ridge 
and  Coucelette,  as  Ortona  and  Dieppe. 
They  have  given  new  (Canadian)  mean- 
ing to  lands  already  famous  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  knights,  crusaders,  and  brave 
men.  Especially,  there  is  the  rashness  of 
all  those  who  have  said  no  to  superior 
force  -  and  somehow  won  the  gamble. 
Six  times  at  least,  Canadians  have  actual- 
ly beaten  off  attempts  on  our  independ- 
ence by  foreign  invaders  -  in  the  wars 
with  the  English  colonies  in  1690  and 
1711,  in  the  wars  with  the  Americans  in 
1776  and  1812,  and  the  Httle,  unoflficial 
invasions  of  1838  and  1866.  And  all  of 
these,  the  riches  and  the  beauty,  the  ex- 
citement and  the  dash,  the  perseverance 
and  the  heroism,  all  of  this  long  and 
splendid  story,  all  of  this  is  the  Kingdom 
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of  Canada.  And  all  of  it  is  ours. 

Yet,  we  cannot  found  it  anew:  we  can- 
not repeat  it.  The  past  is  passed.  The 
country  is  politically  independent;  the  j 
plain  is  settled;  the  mines  are  mapped; 
the  Columbias  are  harnessed;  the  forests 
are  explored.  What  can  we  do?  Since  this 
time  of  reminiscing  is  also  a  commence-  | 
ment:  as  the  past,  so  the  future  is  ours 
too.  Ours  to  make,  to  have,  and  to  hold. 

What  we  make  of  it  will  not  depend 
upon  a  repetition  of  gallant  deeds  already  \ 
done.  What  we  make  of  the  Kingdom  of  ! 
Canada  will  depend  upon  another  citizen- 
ship, upon  our  citizenship  in  the  spiritual 
Kingdom  of  Canada.  ^ 
What  is  the  spirit  of  Canada?  What  is  | 
the  spirit  which  inspired  the  deeds  we 
have  just  recalled?  It  is  a  realm  of  youth; 
it  is  a  new  allegiance;  it  is  a  temper  of 
tolerance.  If  we  are  worthy  of  our  for- 
bears, these  we  can  live  by,  and  with 
these  we  can  walk  safely  into  the  future.  1 

Ours  is  a  realm  of  youth  -  and  youth 
is  imaginative,  youth  is  rash,  youth  is 
bold.  In  the  last  one  hundred  or  so  years, 
the  imagination  of  Canadians  has  given  ; 
us  and  the  world  ice  hockey  and  insulin,  • 
standard  time  and  the  telephone.  Marquis  ; 
wheat  and  Mcintosh  apples,  the  Atlantic  ■ 
steamship  and  the  cobalt  bomb  —  inven-  \ 
tions  which  all  somehow  bear  the  auda-  j 
city  or  irrelevance  of  youthfulness.  Youth  ' 
is  also  rash.  And  Canada's  most  remark- '  | 
able   invention  -  and   greatest   gamble  - 
is  Canada  itself.  Think  of  the  rashness  it  j 
took  to  challenge  the  contradictions,  the  \ 
impossible  defiance  of  this  place.  Think  i 
of  it.  Here  we  are  in  a  bi-national,  multi-  j 
cultural,  religiously  pluralistic  federation,  j 
economically  dominated  by  strangers,  and 
barely  managing  to  stretch  our  relatively 
non-existent  population  across  a  Contin- 
ent of  widely  differing  and  non-comple-  j 
mentary  economic  regions.  Yet  for  over  j 
300  years  now,  generations  of  young  i 
Canadians  have  consciously  planned  and 
invented  this  contradiction.  And  some- 
how they  succeeded  in  their  risk:  they  \ 
harmonized  the  inter-connected  frustra-  \ 
tions.  They  were  youthful  in  spirit:  they  | 
had  the  boldness  to  challenge  an  unbeat-  j 
able  foe,  to  dream  an  impossible  dream.  ] 
They  never  stopped  fighting  and  dream-  \ 

\ 
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ing.  Theirs  the  honour!  Theirs  the  glory! 
And  ours,  I  hope,  the  same  spirit. 

Ours  also  is  a  new  allegiance.  Alone 
of  all  major  peoples  in  the  world  today, 
we  have  evolved  a  type  of  citizenship 
that  is  not  based  either  on  an  historical 
nationality,  or  on  a  revolutionary  ideal. 
Some  nationalities  have  grown  imper- 
ceptibly over  centuries  of  time  and  tradi- 
tion, by  assimilating  diverse  tribes  and 
clans  into  a  unit  that  presents  to  the  world 
a  different  type  of  man.  Others  were  born 
in  the  trauma  of  war  and  revolution,  and 
at  every  succeeding  generation  have 
nourished  their  national  consciousness  by 
reflection  upon  that  violent  act.  We  in 
Canada  have  done  neither.  We  have 
sought  -  except  for  a  number  of  tem- 
porary minor  aberrations  which  never 
won  support  from  the  majority  of  Cana- 
dians -  we  have  sought  neither  to  assimi- 
late nor  to  revolt.  Consciously  and  pa- 
tiently, we  have  somehow  refused  to  de- 
velop a  uniform  national  character. 

We  are  consequently  without  the  sym- 
bols and  realities  out  of  which  the  psy- 
chology of  a  common,  uniform  nation- 
ality usually  grows.  When  we  want  to  ex- 
press our  citizenship,  we  have  to  present 
a  multitude  of  signs:  totem  poles  and 
RCMP  officers,  muskeg  and  eskimo 
sculpture,  habitant  rocking  chairs  and 
bake  ovens,  ookpics  and  maple  syrup, 
Canadian  Clubs,  the  Klondike,  the  Cal- 
gary Stampede,  and  the  Bluenose  schoon- 
er. We  have  no  one  national  sign  because 
our  allegiance  is  not  to  a  national  type. 
It  is  rather  to  a  tradition  which  goes  be- 
yond boundaries  and  barriers:  to  an  ideal 
of  liberty  and  individual  freedom  based 
on  peace,  order,  and  the  whole  complex 
of  attitudes  which  we  generally  sum  up 
by  the  phrase  "due  process  of  law".  Ours 
has  not  been  the  experience  of  the  wild, 
sharp-shooting,  disorganized  West;  but  of 
a  West  in  which  the  RCMP  officer  first 
established  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Ours  has  not  been  the  experience 
of  gilded  conquistadors  pacifying  native 
populations  by  the  sword;  but  of  a  settle- 
ment by  explorers  who  were  also  seig- 
neurs, or  priests,  who  brought  with  them 
notions  of  an  organised  society,  of  bal- 
anced institutions,  of  decency,  honour. 


and  the  acceptance  of  duty  that  calls  for 
service  beyond  the  advantages  of  self. 

The  outward  sign  and  cause -indeed 
the  personification  -  of  this  new  allegi- 
ance is,  of  course,  our  Sovereign  Lady, 
the  Queen. 

Ours  is  also  the  temper  of  toleration. 
Our  citizenship,  originally  based  on  the 
peaceful  coexistence  of  two  founding 
peoples,  has  since  grown  richer  with  the 
cultures  of  a  multitude  of  "new"  Cana- 
dians. It  has  matured  by  peaceful  ex- 
changes, by  human  dialogue.  We  have 
never  known  a  lynching,  nor  a  coup 
d'etat,  nor  gang  warfare,  nor  high  class 
crime.  Alone  of  the  countries  of  the  new 
world,  we  have  no  tradition  of  violence, 
of  civil  war.  (The  brief  rebellions  of  the 
mid- 19th  century  are  noteworthy  mainly 
because  the  majority  of  French  and 
English  Canadians  refused  to  counten- 
ance them).  Instead,  our  habits  of  life 
have  accustomed  us  to  expect  dissent 
among  ourselves,  even  upon  issues  which 
other  countries  consider  fundamental.  We 
respect  dissent.  Even,  we  are  happy  to 
tolerate  it. 

This  wild  spirit  of  youth,  this  new  al- 
legiance to  freedom-within-the-law,  this 
temper  of  toleration  are  all,  of  course, 
interconnected  and  mutually  interde- 
pendent. They  are  organic  qualities,  link- 
ed together,  each  dependent  upon  the 
other  in  some  kind  of  glorious  circle:  it 
is  because  we  think  young  that  we  are 
tolerant.  It  is  because  we  are  tolerant 
that  we  are  free.  It  is  because  we  believe 
in  freedom  that  we  are  young.  And  so  it 
goes  on:  the  circle  of  the  spirit  in  Canada. 

This  spiritual  Crown,  this  new  allegi- 
ance to  virtues  beyond  the  limits  of  na- 
tionality, this,  of  course,  has  given  Canada 
a  contemporary  personality  that  is  unique. 
We  have  not  been  overwhelmed  by  our 
problems;  we  are  cautious,  we  are  diplo- 
mats. Thus  it  was  our  Minister  of  Exter- 
nal Affairs  who  inspired  NATO  in  1949, 
it  is  our  Prime  Ministers  who  have  given 
new  meaning  to  the  Commonwealth. 

We  have  a  tradition  of  freedom-under- 
law;  we  are  peacemakers.  Thus  we  have 
sent  Canadians  to  make  peace  in  Israel, 
in  Cyprus,  in  the  Congo.  At  the  present 
time,  in  Viet  Nam,  we  have  no  war 
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The  personification  of  this  new  allegiance  is  our  Sovereign  Lady,  the  Queen.  This  picture  was 
taken  in  Charlottetown  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Canada  in  1964. 


heroes;  the  Canadians  there  are  on  the 
peace  commission.  We  have  a  temper  of 
tolerance;  we  are  respected  for  it  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Whenever  an  interna- 
tional committee  is  looking  for  a  member, 
Canadians  are  in  demand.  For  we  are 
known  as  a  people  with  no  axe  to  grind, 
without  a  frontier  hate  complex. 

In  these  lines  we  have  performed  a 
work  of  praise  and  celebration.  We  have 
awakened  memories.  And  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  achievements.  We  have  re- 
flected upon  the  spirit  that  has  inspired 


them,  and  we  look  (as  one  must  always) 
to  the  future  with  hope. 

Yet  -  and  there  is  no  hiding  the  fact  - 
Canada  is  currently  in  the  grip  of  serious 
problems;  poverty  and  underdevelopment 
in  many  areas;  intellectual  isolation  in 
many  others;  above  all  the  current  tumult 
and  turmoil  in  French  Canada. 

If  our  future  is  to  be  great  enough  to 
hold  the  promise  of  our  beginning;  if 
tomorrow  is  to  be  better  than  yesterday; 
if  the  Centennial  is  to  be  a  commence- 
ment,  V\^E   MUST   BE   FAITHFUL   TO  OUR- 
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SELVES.  This  above  all,  to  our  own  selves 
we  must  be  true.  We  must  open  our 
hearts  and  minds  to  the  Canadian  spirit 
of  toleration;  to  our  tradition  of  fairness, 
of  compromise,  of  compassion,  courage, 
steadfastness,  integrity,  devotion;  espe- 
cially to  our  tradition  of  willingness  to 
abide  by  other  people's  choice.  Above  all, 
we  must  open  our  minds  and  hearts  to 
understanding. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  French- 
Canadians  legally  possess  equality  with 
English-Canadians.  But  do  we  understand 
why  they  do  not  enjoy  it  psychologically? 

We  know  French  Canada  is  now  en- 
enjoying  a  much  wider,  richer  cultural 
life.  But  do  we  understand  why  too  many 
of  them  still  think  in  provincial  terms,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  real  Canadian  con- 
cepts? 

We  know  that  the  school  system  of 


Ontario  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  North 
America.  Do  we  understand  why  it  is 
possible  to  spend  over  a  decade  passing 
through  it  without  ever  having  it  explain- 
ed that  there  exists  such  things  as  the 
sensitivities  of  the  French-Canadian  na- 
tion? And  there  are  so  many  other  ex- 
amples in  which  our  knowledge  goes 
much  deeper  than  our  understanding. 

It  is  all  too  evident  we  need  under- 
standing-typical Canadian  understand- 
ing; youthful,  bold,  free,  lawful,  tolerant, 
and  wise.  Nothing  else  than  this  opening 
of  our  hearts  and  minds  will  do.  Nothing 
short  of  it  is  worth  the  attempt.  Nothing 
else  is  worthy  of  Canadians. 

This  article  has  been  adapted  from  an 
address  given  at  the  Commencement 
Exercises  of  Regiopolis  College,  King- 
ston, October  28,  1966. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  /  Allan  Donaldson 


.  .  .  tranquil  the  long,  first  stroke  of 

midnight  floats 
Above  the  banked  streets  and  the 

buried  farms, 
And  all  the  steeples  of  the  white  town 

wake 

Upon  their  windless  summits  to 

proclaim 
The  new  year's  starlit  breaking  and 

declare 

Mind's  majesty  and  power  beyond  all 
Power  of  earthly  chance  to  overcome 
Or  move  the  grieve  one  breath  more 
what  has  been. 


Time  in  its  fury  has  but  torn  away 
Shadows  from  the  face  of  things  and 
taught 

A  habit  of  serenity  and  speech 
To  mock  with  an  eternity  the  heart's 
Dim,  transitory,  chance-befallen 
fields. 

Dear,  gentle  ghosts  who  on  this 

midnight  walk, 
Dear  tortured  spirits,  turn  in  peace. 

There  is 

No  cause  for  grief  nor  condemnation, 
none. 
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Great  Canadians 


THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES  have  produced  great  Canadians  too 
numerous  to  mention.  There  is  not  a  field,  not  a  discipHne  in 
which  the  names  of  Newfoundlanders  and  Maritimers  do  not 
shine  and,  in  their  reflected  glory,  all  Canadians  bask. 

We  feel  that  the  Sisters  of  Service  have  abundant  cause  to 
glory  in  our  Sisters  from  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  New  Bruns- 
wick has  given  us  two  of  our  five  Superiors-General:  Sister 
Margaret  Guest,  Johnville,  who  was  also  the  first  Novice 
Mistress  when  our  Community  took  over  its  own  government 
from  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto  who 
had  carefully  nurtured  our  young  Institute. 

Sister  Guest  was  followed  by  Sister  Mary  Quinn  of  Saint 
John  who  had,  for  many  years,  been  a  superior  in  our  two 
hospitals. 

Our  first  Canadian  Governor  General,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Vincent  Massey,  said: 

"It  is  what  we  are  doing  with  our  resources  by 
which  we  must  be  judged  ..." 

With  their  most  important  resource,  their  young  men  and 
women,  the  Atlantic  Provinces  have  been  generous  to  the 
Church  in  Canada. 

Surely  they  may  be  proud  of  the  sons  and  daughters  they 
have  given  to  the  service  of  God  and  His  people  in  the  priest- 
hood and  the  religious  life.  We  salute  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
for  the  countless  vocations  they  have  given  to  the  Church. 
We  salute  them  especially  and  gratefully  for  the  Sisters  they 
have  given  to  us. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA 


Sister  Elena  Bryden  Sister  Dolores  Harrietha  Sister  Bertha  Jackson 

Christmas  Island  (St.  John's)     Glendale,  C.B.  (Edmonton)      Dartmouth  (Halifax) 


Sister  Mary  Jackson  Sister  Mary  MacDougall  Sister  Margaret  MacMillan 

Dartmouth  (London,  Ont.)        Christmas  Island  (Edmonton)   Antigonish  (Sinnett,  Sask.) 
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Sister  Florence  MacNeil  Sister  Domitilla  Morrison        Sister  Alice  Walsh 

Christmas  Island  (Toronto)       Sydney  (Regina)  Sydney  (London,  Ont.) 


Unfortunately  we  had  not  yet  received  a  picture  from  Sister  Marie  MacDougall,  Antigonish 
(Manning,  Alberta)  when  we  went  to  press. 


EVENING  ON  LAKE  BRAS  D'OR  /  Sister  Mary  MacDougall 


I  saunter  to  the  water's  edge 
Where  all  the  tumult  of  the  day 
Is  now  erased  and  wavelets  lap 
The  sandy  edge  whereon  I  lay 
The  sounds  of  day  are  slowly  hushed 
I  hear  the  sea-birds'  muted  call 
The  lake  before  me  lies  at  rest  — 
Caparisoned  in  rose  and  gold 
With  tints  of  opal,  silver,  jet 
Resplendent  like  a  queen  of  old. 

Within  a  snug  and  landlocked  cove 
With  single  sail  and  rigging  spared 
Small  fishing  boats  at  anchor  ride  — 


From  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre. 
As  night  comes  on  I  hear  the  lark 
Singing  his  vespers  to  the  dark 
And  echoing  through  the  velvet  gloom 
Soars  the  weird  laughter  of  the  loon. 
The  sable  plumes  of  night  descend 
Each  isle  and  headland  fades  from  sight 
The  shades  of  darkest  night  prevail 
Until  the  radiant  moon  her  light 
Throws  over  land  and  lake,  a  veil 
Of  sheerest  silver  radiance;  then 
A  strange  and  holy  silence  falls 
On  lake  and  shore  like  a  soft  amen. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK 


Sister  Eileen  Bridgeo  Sister  D.  Daley  Sister  Theresa  Duffley 

Woodstock  (Regina)  Saint  John  (Edson)  Saint  John  (Toronto) 


Sister  Norah  Fitzpatrick  Sister  Margaret  Guest  Sister  Mary  Harding 

Saint  John  (Montreal)  Johnville  (Edson)  Saint  John  (Edmonton) 
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Sister  Rita  Hurley 
Saint  John  (Regina) 


Sister  Hilda  Liinney 
Saint  John  (Toronto) 


Sister  Mary  Quinn 
Saint  John  (Vilna) 


HARMONY  HARBOUR 

We  give  you  ships  and  tides  and  men 

Anchors  a-weigh  and  wind-filled  sail 

We  give  you  back  the  sea  again 

In  sailors'  song  and  rousing  tale; 

And  inland  where  the  dark  hills  rise 

Between  you  and  the  salt-thick  foam 

You  hear  the  surf,  the  sea-gulls'  cries 

And  eastward  turn  your  hearts  toward  home. 

EILEEN  CAMERON  HENRY 


SOMETIMES  ONE  IS  GIVEN  the  experience,  humbling  and  inspiring, 
of  meeting  people  who  are  not  merely  good  but  holy.  There  is  no 
mistaking  them :  they  are  filled,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  quiet  but 
profound  sense  of  their  sinfulness  (a  sinfulness  imperceptible  to 
everyone  else),  on  the  other  hand  with  a  vivid  and  infectious  joy 
the  source  of  which  is  the  divine  reality  inside  them  but  which  at 
the  same  time  is  in  the  most  down-to-earth  way  human,  going  as  it 
does  with  a  quick,  lively  interest  in,  love  of,  sympathy  for  people, 
things,  all  that  is  going  on  around  them. 

FATHER  GERALD  VANN,  O.P. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 


Sister  Rita  Deighan  Sister  Lorraine  Doiron  Sister  Mary  Fitzgerald 

Summerside  (Edmonton)  New  Glasgow  Mills  (Toronto)  Georgetown  (Peace  River) 


Sister  Jeanette  Kinch  Sister  Rita  MacLellan  Sister  Viola  Mossey 

Tignish  (Vilna)  Indian  River  (Sinnett)  Bothwell  (Halifax) 
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THE  BLUE  HERON  /  Theodore  G.  Roberts 


In  a  green  place  lanced  through 
With  amber  and  gold  and  blue; 
A  place  of  water  and  weeds 
And  roses  pinker  than  dawn, 
And  ranks  of  lush  young  reeds, 
And  grasses  straightly  withdrawn 
From  graven  ripples  of  sands, 
The  still  blue  heron  stands. 

Smoke-blue  he  is,  and  grey 

As  embers  of  yesterday. 

Still  he  is,  as  death; 

Like  stone,  or  shadow  of  stone. 

Without  a  pulse  or  breath. 

Motionless  and  alone 

There  in  the  lily  stems: 

But  his  eyes  are  alive  like  gems. 

Still  as  a  shadow;  still 

Grey  feather  and  yellow  bill: 

Still  as  an  image  made 

Of  mist  and  smoke  half  hid 

By  windless  sunshine  and  shade, 

Save  when  a  yellow  lid 

Slides  and  is  gone  like  a  breath: 

Death-still  —  and  sudden  as  death. 


Ed.  Note:  One  of  my  finest  memories  is  of  blue  heron  flying  into  the  sunset  at  Robinson's 
Island,  close  to  Green  Gables  National  Park  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  Canadian  poet, 
Theodore  G.  Roberts,  must  have  had  this  place  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  above  poem. 
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FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Sister  Patricia  Burke  Sister  Veronica  Gillis 

St.  John's  (Toronto)  Port  au  Port  (Winnipeg) 


FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND  TO  CANADA 

WHEN  NEWFOUNDLANDERS  VOTED  foF  union  with  Canada,  they  were  enjoying  the 
greatest  prosperity  they  had  ever  known.  The  standard  of  hving  had  risen  to  a  new 
peak.  There  was  full  employment.  The  Government  was  balancing  its  budget  and  had 
a  cash  reserve  of  forty  million  dollars.  It  was  not  despair  or  poverty  but  the  conviction 
of  a  majority  that  Newfoundland  was  too  small  to  stand  alone  that  brought  about  a 
union  by  which  Canada  has  gained  40,000  independent  and  industrious  citizens  and 
Canadian  history  has  been  vastly  enlarged  and  enriched.  We  in  Newfoundland  some- 
times feel  that  the  nature  of  our  contribution  to  the  union  is  not  very  well  known.  The 
task  of  explaining  it  has  yet  to  be  properly  undertaken.  We  want  you  to  know  all  about 
us  and  we  are  sure  that  you  who  live  on  the  mainland  are  anxious  to  discover  what 
manner  of  people  have  been  joined  to  your  own  great  nation.  Newfoundland  and  its 
Labrador  dependency  have  added  150,000  square  miles  to  Canada's  area,  increased 
her  population  by  nearly  a  million  sturdy,  proud  and  independent  people,  and  have 
added  a  little  more  colour  and  romance  to  your  history. 

Albert  B.  Perlin  in  the  St.  John's  Daily  News 
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The  Editor 


S.O.S.  in  Halifax 


The  July  1925  issue  of  the  field  at 
HOME  carried  a  short  article  entitled,  "At 
the  Gateway  of  Canada".  It  referred  to 
the  new  work  then  being  undertaken  by 
the  Sisters  of  Service  in  Halifax  and  read 
as  follows: 

The  Honourable  N.  H.  Meagher  has 
donated  his  residence  in  Halifax  to  the 
Sisters  of  Service.  With  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Archbishop  McCarthy  our 
Sisters  will  take  up  residence  there  in 
August  to  do  Port  work  among  Catho- 
lic immigrants  at  the  landing  stage  of 
that  great  "gateway  of  Canada".  To 
welcome  and  direct  Catholic  immi- 
grants is  one  of  the  specific  works  of 
our  Institute. 

The  Institute  will  ever  remain  in- 
debted to  the  Honourable  Judge  who 
has  so  munificently  given  over  his  own 
home  to  their  noble  endeavors  among 
our  New  Canadians.  This  act  of  gen- 
erosity is  worthy  of  the  great  Catholic 
and  Canadian  whom  we  all  know 
Judge  Meagher  to  be.  His  name  will 
go  down  in  the  history  of  our  Institute 
as  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors. 

The  work  in  Halifax  began,  primarily, 
as  immigration  work  and  to  the  Sisters  of 
Service  Halifax  still  means,  primarily, 
immigration  and  port  work.  The  aposto- 
late  developed  into  a  residence  for  girls 
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Sister  Liota  waves  a  welcome  to  an 
approaching  ocean  liner  from  Pier  21 
in  Halifax. 
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and,  later,  into  active  work  with  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  of  the  city.  But  it  is  through  our 
port  work  that  we  are  best  known  in 
HaHfax. 

In  these  days  of  questioning  and  ex- 
amining and  renewing,  we  sometimes  ask 
ourselves,  "Is  our  port  work  effective?" 
Our  role,  at  the  ports,  is  not  an  official 
one,  either  as  regards  the  Canadian  Hier- 
archy or  the  Federal  Government.  Ap- 
preciation and  cooperation  from  both 
bodies  we  have  had;  but  we  are  still  the 
unofficial  representatives  of  the  Church 
in  Canada  and  of  Canadian  Catholics 
when  we  welcome  the  great  numbers  of 
would-be  Canadians  who  pour  down  the 
gang-planks  at  the  port  of  Halifax. 

To  this  writer,  the  best  response  to  the 
question,  "Is  our  port  work  effective?"  is 
given  by  the  numerous,  very  numerous 
examples  of  its  impact  which  she  has 
seen  in  many  places  over  several  years. 
There  are  few  places  in  Canada  where,  at 
the  end  of  a  talk,  somebody  does  not 
come  up  to  say,  "Your  sisters  met  me  in 
Hahfax  35,  30,  20,  10  years  ago."  Usually 
these  people  exhibit  genuine  emotion  as 
they  tell  the  story  of  their  welcome  and 
what  it  meant  to  them.  One  woman  said, 
"I  don't  think  there  is  another  country 
in  the  world  where  newcomers  are  made 
to  feel  so  welcome  so  soon." 

The  word  that  Sisters  will  be  at  the 
port  gets  around.  One  quite  old  lady 
from  Central  Europe  stopped  dead  on  the 
gangplank  and  cried,  "There  is  our  Sister, 
there  is  our  Sister!"  Her  family  in  Cana- 
da had  told  her  whom  to  look  for  in 
Halifax. 

So  the  port  work  goes  on  in  Halifax. 
The  S.O.S.  house  has  been  for  years  the 
unofficial  Catholic  Immigrant  Services 
office  in  that  city,  and  for  eleven  years 
Sister  Liota  has  been  giving  wholehearted 
service  to  the  New  Canadians  when  they 
arrive  and  later,  through  follow-up  work, 
if  they  remain  in  Halifax.  Her  efforts 
have  not  gone  unnoticed.  As  noted  else- 
where in  this  issue,  Sister  recently  receiv- 
ed a  special  blessing  and  citation  from 
Pope  Paul  VI  through  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gation in  Ottawa.  In  recent  months  the 
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Immigration  office,  which  is  a  diocesan 
project,  has  been  moved  out  of  the  S.O.S. 
house.  Sister  Liota  remains  in  charge. 

Port  work  in  Halifax,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely busy  year-round  port,  is  onerous. 
It  has  been  done  generously  by  Sister 
Liota  and  others  who  preceeded  her: 
Sister  Graf,  Sister  Dulaska,  Sister  Kelly, 
Sister  Jansen  and  Sister  Shostak  who  died 
some  years  ago.  Mention  must  be  made 
of  the  unfailing  help  given  by  the  C.W.L. 
and  the  K.C.  in  both  money  and  hours  of 
work. 

In  time  the  Meagher  house  on  Morris 
street  became  too  small  for  the  increas- 
ing number  of  young  girls  who  came  seek- 
ing accommodation.  A  move  was  made 
to  a  larger  property  on  Tobin  street,  fac- 
ing the  port.  The  work  of  the  residence 
has  an  article  to  itself  in  this  issue. 

Work  among  the  poor  in  Halifax  soon 
became  part  of  our  apostolate.  The 
Sisters  cooperated  with  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  by  visiting  the  poor  in  their 
homes  thus  enabling  the  Society  to  give 
help  where  it  was  most  needed  and  in 
places  which  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  known  about.  The  name  of  Sister 
Carmel  Egan  is  still  remembered  in  Hali- 
fax, though  Sister  died  many  years  ago. 
She  was  the  soul  of  Christian  love  in  her 
deahngs  with  the  poor.  Another  well- 
loved  and  well-remembered  name  is 
Sister  Muldoon,  whose  sense  of  humour 
and  infinite  patience  enabled  her  to  ac- 
commodate herself  to  all  the  vagaries  of 
the  old  and  lonely  folk  whom  she  served. 

Sister  Bertha  Jackson  is  presently  work- 
ing with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 


This  work,  too,  has  changed  somewhat  in 
character.  There  is  now  a  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Shop.  Recently  Sister  Jackson  sent  a 
skeletal  outline  of  some  of  the  work  done 
through  the  shop: 

"We  give  out  about  800  pieces  of 
clothing  a  week  to  between  35  and  40 
families.  Fourteen  women  help  me  on 
Tuesdays  to  get  this  clothing  moving. 
Volunteers  from  five  parishes  come  on 
other  week  days  to  sort,  pack,  et 
cetera. 

"A  lady  phoned  today  to  ask  for  the 
names  of  two  families  to  whom  she 
may  give  Christmas  presents.  Her  gift 
includes  a  present  for  each  parent  and 
a  toy  and  piece  of  clothing  for  each 
child  plus  a  food  hamper.  I  gave  her 
families  with  eight  and  nine  children 
and  she  was  grateful. 
"Another  Haligonian  gives  two  pairs 
of  new  shoes  every  month.  I  phone  to 
give  her  the  names. 
"We  give  furniture  via  the  telephone. 
Those  who  have  give  directly  to  those 
in  need  .  .  ." 

There  is  great  generosity  in  Halifax. 
One  example  comes  to  mind:  Though  we 
Sisters  of  Service  are  still  waiting  for  our 
first  vocation  from  the  city  itself,  our 
Community  has  received  more  bequests 
from  Halifax  than  from  any  other  section^ 
of  the  country. 

There  is  a  sense  of  history  in  Halifax; 
there  is  an  even  tempo;  there  seems  to  be 
an  awareness  that  all  things  are  changing 
save  only  God.  We  are  happy  to  be  serv- 
ing in  Halifax;  we  are  grateful  for  all  that 
Haligonians  have  done  for  us. 


The  great  world's  heart  is  aching, 

aching  fiercely  in  the  night, 
And  God  alone  can  heal  it,  and  God 

alone  give  light; 
And  the  men  to  bear  that  message, 

and  to  speak  the  living  word. 
And  you  and  I,  my  brothers,  and  the 

millions  that  have  heard. 

FREDERICK  G.  SCOTT 
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Sister  R.  Sullivan 


Centennial  year 

at  5206  Tobin  Street 


"did  yon  put  meat  in  your  sandwich? 
Tomorrow  is  Friday,  you  know?"  "Sure 
I  did.  So  what?  We  can  now."  "Yes?  Well 
what  penance  are  you  going  to  do  in- 
stead? You  can't  eat  meat  on  Friday  you 
know,  unless  yuh  do  something  to  make 
up  for  it!"  Dolores  made  her  point  and 
Frances  who  always  left  the  pantry  on 
the  run,  to  streak  up  the  stairs  two  steps 
at  a  time,  walked  slowly  and  thought- 
fully, the  last  two  steps  at  least.  Next 
morning  a  little  note  in  Chapel  read, 
"Please  call  Frances  for  Mass." 

That  is  how  it  was  in  the  beginning 
but  not  as  it  is  now  or  ever  shall  be 
again!  Oh,  No!  The  idea  of  "something 
to  do  to  make  up"  landed  on  good  ground 
and  zoomed  up  and  out  like  the  mustard 
seed  of  Biblical  days,  cultivated  with  all 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  youth.  What  can 
we  do?  And  thirty-some  teenage  girls 
proceeded  to  find  out  .  .  .  together. 

Involvement?  What  is  it?  How  do  we 
get  into  it? 

Eager  eyes  looked  out,  and  saw  .  .  . 
That  bedraggled  mother  in  her  too-long 
dress  and  too-short  coat  and  her  five 
smudgy-faced  little  daughters  making 
regular  late-at-night  calls  to  the  Resi- 
dence? Who  is  she?  Why  does  she  come 
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so  late  at  night?  and  in  every  kind  of 
weather?  Those  babies  don't  walk  here, 
do  they?  Are  they  always  hungry? 

Then  was  blazed  the  trail  of  "doing 
something  to  make  up".  The  fresh  ocean 
air  of  cool  and  beautiful  October  eve- 
nings made  the  weekly  visits  to  the  city's 
unlovely  district  more  palatable.  Janu- 
ary's frosty  bite  has  frozen  distaste  for 
the  current  collection  of  nauseating 
smells  but  not  our  young  apostles'  ardour. 
"Those  kiddies  are  some  sweet,  and  you 
should  see  how  clean  they  are  now.  And 
Mrs.  X  makes  her  clothes  fit,  and  cooks 
too.  We  were  lucky  to  have  found  that 
stove.",  and  on  and  on.  The  tidied  moth- 
er has  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  her  fa- 
mily's new-found  friends.  She  has  learn- 
ed to  spread  her  thin  allowance  from 


Monday's  breakfast  to  Sunday's  supper. 
Soap,  water,  a  little  paint  and  a  few  yards 
of  gay  print  have  transformed  her  attic 
residence  into  a  cheery  home,  still  im- 
poverished but  radiating  hope.  Hope  for 
her  and  for  her  neighbours  as  the  Good 
Deeds  have  spread.  Dolores,  who  had  or- 
ganized a  committee  of  Vigilantes  for 
faint-hearted-Friday-slackers  soon  found 
herself  with  no  guilty  bystanders  to  chide. 
As  reports  of  the  week's  strivings  to  bring 
men  to  Christ  and  Christ  to  the  com- 
munity poured  in,  she  converted  her 
group  to  a  functional  Well-done-keep-up- 
the-good-work  Committee. 

Bed-ridden  little  old  ladies  and  men 
with  gnarled  hands  and  crooked  backs 
revel  in  anticipation  of  weekly  visits  from 


Sister  Ellis  and  Nina  Sampson,  St.  Peters,  N.S.,  students  at  Nova  Scotia  School  of 
Technology,  share  a  study  period. 
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Father  Morsun  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Technical 
College,  solves  a 
difficulty  for  Dolores 
McGrath  from 
Newfoundland  and 
Enter  and  Le  Blanc 
from  Cape  Breton. 


modern  lasses  in  shining  haloes,  sneakers 
and  jeans.  Shut-ins  suddenly  find  the 
world  exciting  again  as  they  watch  a 
movie,  window  shop  or  attend  Holy  Mass 
from  a  teen-propelled  wheelchair.  Lonely 
newcomers  in  the  neighbourhood  find 
they  really  belong  when  a  smiling  two- 
some runs  in  to  announce  a  parish  social, 
a  community  gathering  and  of  course  al- 
ways turns  up  in  time  to  take  them  along. 
Young  couples  can  enjoy  an  evening  out 
together  with  no  fears  for  the  little  family 
left  behind  .  .  .  those  girls  can  be  trusted! 

Witnessing  Unlimited:  nursing  duties, 
parish  choir,  discussion  groups,  purpose- 
ful youth  gatherings,  job-hunting  for  the 
handicapped,  filling  book  shelves  with 
healthy  reading,  reprimanding  and  en- 
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couraging  TV  and  radio  producers  as  well 
as  theatre  owners,  teaching  catechism  .  .  . 
involvement  ad  infinitum! 

Chaos  and  confusion,  words  used  so 
freely  to  describe  what  is  happening  in  the 
church  have  given  way  to  a  sensitive  bal- 
ance of  prudence  and  hope.  Living  with 
and  profiting  from  the  sticky  situations 
which  arose  as  the  youthful  segment  of 
the  People  of  God  journeyed  with  the 
Church  through  her  stage  of  growth  and 
development  have  but  strengthened  their 
strides  toward  genuine  adulthood  and  ma- 
turity. 

Can  this  be  US  in  the  Residence  on 
Tobin  Street?  It  could  be  ...  but  a  little 
later.  And  we  can  dream,  can't  we?  And 
shouldn't  a  man's  reach  exceed  his  grasp? 

THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 


Sister  L.  A.  Tyszko 

Brainstorming  at  its  best 


One  of  the  glories  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  and  of  Canada,  is  the  Coady 
International  Institute  on  the  campus  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  Sister  Tyszko's  article  gives  a  student's  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  Institute. —  Ed. 


"get  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  its 
origin  -  'educare'  in  the  Latin  means  'to 
lead  out'  -  so  'education'  is  'leading  out'." 
The  rich  vibrant  voice  challenges  us  to 
come  up  with  ideas  as  Monsignor  F,  J. 
Smyth,  Director  of  Coady  International 
Institute  leads  us  with  a  brainstorming 
session  into  the  study  of  the  world- 
famous  Antigonish  Movement,  which  is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  our  life  here  at 
Coady.  On  its  principles  is  built  a  fuller 
and  more  abundant  Ufe  for  people 
throughout  the  world  where  the  Antigon- 
ish Movement  has  spread. 

To  study  this  "program  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation through  economic  cooperation," 
and  to  carry  this  knowledge  across  the 
face  of  the  earth,  there  are  85  of  us  stu- 
dents from  36  countries  representing  the 
five  continents.  We  are  all  shapes,  sizes, 
colours  and  ages  -  "a  small  world  after 
all"  -  as  the  song  goes  which  has  become 
a  Coady  theme  song. 

At  Coady  we  live  as  an  international 
family  albeit  a  somewhat  displaced  fam- 
ily since  some  of  us  live  in  the  Coady 
Institute  which  houses  all  the  facilities, 
while  some  are  at  the  International  House 
and  some  are  boarding  with  families  in 
town.  While  it  is  recognized  that  buildings 
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and  economics  are  necessary,  the  prim- 
ary emphasis  is  on  education.  This  prin- 
ciple is  also  basic  to  the  Natal  Movement 
in  Latin  America  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  Eugenio  de  Araujo  Sales,  "Don't 
invest  in  construction  unless  it  is  indis- 
pensable because  it  is  the  worst  invest- 
ment existing;  the  most  efficient  way  to 
invest  is  to  invest  in  formation  and  educa- 
tion!" 

So  we  spill  over  into  Antigonish.  This 
is  a  Micmac  word  which  means,  "the 
place  where  the  bears  strip  the  bark  off 
the  trees,"  but  it  is  also  the  name  of  the 
town  which  has  become  internationally 
known  because  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University  and  the  Antogonish  Move- 
ment. The  Movement  began  where 

In  temperate  mood  God  raised  these 

lowly  hills, 
With  calm  and  moderation  shaped  our 

land, 

So  while  the  world  goes  mad,  it  stands 
serene 

In  quiet  pledge  of  everlastingness 

That  dares  to  flash  its  hope  to  all  mankind. 

Many  of  our  students  are  from  the 
under-developed  or  from  the  emerging 
countries.  On  October  4th,  we  celebrated 
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Sister  Mary  Alphonsus,  a  Marist 
Sister  preparing  for  work  in  the 
Solomon  Islands,  with  students  from 
Lesotho,  Ethiopia,  Panama,  Hong  Kong 
and  the  Philippines.  The  symbol  of  the 
Antigonish  Movement  is  in  the 
background. 


with  our  fellow-students  from  Basuto- 
land  and  from  Bechuanaland  the  gaining 
of  their  countries'  independence  and  the 
adoption  of  their  new  names  -  Lesotho 
and  Botswana. 

Some  of  the  students  like  Miss  Primo 
from  Guyana  and  Mr.  Munasinghe  from 
Ceylon  have  had  experience  with  credit 
unions,  cooperatives,  community  develop- 
ment and  have  come  here  to  extend  or 
deepen  their  knowledge  so  they  can  be 
more  effective  leaders  in  their  communi- 
ties. Some,  like  myself,  are  being  intro- 
duced to  programs  of  self-help  and  mu- 
tual help  for  the  people  among  whom  we 
hope  to  work. 

What  is  Coady?  It  is  an  International 
Institute  -  the  students  and  the  faculty 
cover  the  globe.  It  is  a  building  on  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier  campus.  It  is  an  aca- 
demic year  from  mid-September  till  mid- 
May.  It  is  a  social  leadership  course.  But, 
over  and  above  all  this,  it  is  an  education 
in  living  which  has  world-wide  repercus- 
sions. We  began  with  a  week  of  orienta- 
tion followed  by  a  week  of  Folkschool. 
The  faculty  took  85  diversified  individuals 
and  molded  them  into  a  student  body 
with  a  common  bond  of  fellowship.  By 
the  time  we  had  gone  through  this  period 
of  discussion  techniques  and  practices, 
drama,  films,  singing,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, adult  education  and  what-have- 
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you,  we  began  to  feel  like  one,  big,  multi- 
faceted  family. 

The  Coady  family  was  then  divided 
into  two  groups  for  a  week-long  field  trip 
travelling  in  a  chartered  bus.  One  group 
went  to  Truro,  Kentville  and  Halifax 
while  the  other  group  toured  Cape  Breton 
Island.  We  visited  credit  unions,  coopera- 
tives, historic  sites  and  points  of  interest 
that  would  give  us  some  insight  into  what 
people  can  do  to  help  themselves,  given 
the  leadership  they  need. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  into  the 
academic  program  attending  lectures, 
reading  and  studying.  Simultaneously,  we 
carry  on  the  extra-curricular  activities 
that  form  an  integral  part  of  life  on  cam- 
pus. We  have  formed  our  Student  Coun- 
cil and  held  elections  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  had  to  be  restrained  by  our  faculty 
advisor,  Mr.  Chisholm,  who  reminded 
us,  "You're  only  electing  a  President  of 
the  Student  Council  -  you're  not  electing 
the  President  of  the  United  States!" 

The  Executive  and  the  Committees  of 
the  Students'  Council  and  of  the  Credit 
Union  will  serve  for  a  period  of  two 
months  which  is  considered  to  be  a  year's 
service.  Thus  we  can  have  the  equivalent 
of  a  three-year  program  of  activity  and 
involve  most  of  the  students.  On  the  first 
day  of  business,  our  Credit  Union  took 
in  $200.00  in  shares  and  deposits. 
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Our  Spiritual  Committee  is  rather  uni- 
que in  that  it  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  three  major  rehgions  represented 
here  -  Moslem,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  -  cooperating  ecumenically.  We 
begin  the  day  in  the  class-room  with  the 
prayer  of  St.  Francis: 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy 
peace, 

Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 

Where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 

Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 

Where  there  is  despair,  hope; 

Where  there  is  darkness,  light; 

Where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 

much  seek 
To  be  consoled  as  to  console. 
To  be  understood,  as  to  understand. 
To  be  loved,  as  to  love. 
For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive. 
It  is  in  pardoning,  that  we  are  pardoned. 
And  it  is  in  dying,  that  we  are  born  to 

eternal  life.  amen 

In  the  Chapel  this  morning,  the  first 
Mass  was  olTered  by  a  priest  from  Ire- 
land. The  second  Mass  was  a  concelebra- 
tion  with  the  celebrant  from  Korea,  the 
concelebrants  from  lapan  and  the  Phillip- 


pines.  This  spirit  of  brotherhood  was  ; 

put  in  context  for  us  by  Monsignor  Smyth 

with  this  gem  which  is  a  favorite  of  his: 

/  sought  to  touch  the  hand  of  God 

And  I  climbed  the  highest  steeple  ; 

But  God  replied,  "Go  down  again, 

I  dwell  among  the  people." 

The  people  were  Monsignor  Coady's 
concern  as  he  taught  them  that  they  j 
could,  through  education  and  coopera-  ; 
tion,  "do  ten  times  what  they  think  they 
can  do."  To  accomplish  this,  he  advo-  j 
cated  a  people's  institute  which  is  Coady  | 
today.  In  his  book.  Masters  Of  Their 
Own  Destiny,  he  urges  this  fellowship  of 
peace  and  cooperation  for  all  mankind.  j 

"Man  was  not  made  for  bestial  fighting.  '■ 
Man  was  conceived  in  peace.  And  in 
peace  shall  he  find  himself  and  his  lost 
virtues  and  his  departed  joys.  That,  far 
more  than  the  economic  benefits  that 
might  be  realized,  would  be  sufficient 
cause  for  creating  a  people's  institute. 
That  would  be  more  than  an  interna- 
tional dividend.  That  would  be  the 
common  man's   contribution   to  the 
realization  of  that  great  day  for  which  \ 
we  all  sigh  -  'the  day  of  universal  ; 
peace  and  federated  man'."  \ 
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Sister  E.  Zink 


Newfoundland 
and  the  S.O.S. 


"on  SEPTEMBER  25th,  1953,  we  arrived  in 
St.  John's  and  were  met  by  His  Grace, 
Archbishop  Skinner  and  the  city  pastors. 
We  had  often  read,  in  the  histories  of 
older  Communities,  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Sisters  and  the  welcome  given  them 
by  clergy  and  people;  but  it  had  never 
entered  our  minds  that  we  would  be  given 
such  a  welcome.  Here  we  were,  three 
Sisters  of  Service,  feeling  very  small  in- 
deed getting  off  the  train,  wondering  what 
we  would  do  -  but  only  for  a  moment! 
We  were  immediately  welcomed  into  our 
very  own  family  -  at  least,  that's  how  we 
felt.  All  the  strangeness  of  arrival  in  a 
new  country  diminished  quickly  in  the 
company  of  our  good  Archbishop  and  his 
priests  .  .  . 

"From  the  station  we  were  taken  to 
Mercy  Convent  where  we  were  met  by 
Reverend  Mother  and  her  Assistant  -  and 
again,  we  belonged.  No  strangeness,  just 
that  feeling  of  perfect  safety.  We  remain- 
ed with  the  Sisters  until  October  1st, 
visiting  our  new  home  on  Garrison  Hill 
every  day,  deciding  what  should  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it  .  .  .  Through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Archbishop  and  priests  the 
necessaries  were  provided  for  the  chapel, 
enabling  His  Grace  to  offer  the  first  Mass 
on  October  2nd  .  .  . 

"Then  things  began  to  hum.  The  door 
bell  rang  all  day;  parcels  and  more  par- 
cels arrived.  Sisters  from  other  convents 
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Miss  Gertrude  Phelan,  a  charter  member  of  the  Auxiliary,  at  right,  with  Mrs.  John  Tipton, 
president,  and,  standing,  Mrs.  John  R.  O'Dea,  past  president. 


Sister  Alena  Bryden  accepts  a  cheque  for  $5,000  from  Miss  Nora  Power,  treasurer, 
and  Mrs.  John  Tipton,  president. 


sent  and  brought  so  many  things  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  you  about  them 
.  .  .  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Sisters 
of  the  Presentation,  God  bless  them,  did 
everything  possible  to  make  things  easy 
for  us.  We  shall  never  forget  the  great 
help  received  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  senior  boys  of  Mount 
Cashel  and  the  senior  girls  of  Belvedere. 
Encouraged  by  the  Christian  Brothers  and 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  these  young  people 
gave  generously  of  their  Saturday  after- 
noons to  help  us  set  our  house  in  order  .  .  . 

"We  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
of  the  city  of  St.  John's  and  its  friendli- 
ness. Most  people  stop  to  ask  if  we  are 
the  Sisters  of  Service  and  to  extend  a  wel- 
come .  .  ." 

The  above  excerpt  is  taken  from  the 


FIELD  AT  HOME  of  January  1954.  The 
record  of  hospitality  and  kindness  is  un- 
broken today.  Newfoundlanders  are  prob- 
ably the  most  hospitable  people  on  earth; 
maybe  they  have  equals  in  this  area  but 
none  can  surpass  them.  It  is  a  tremendous 
tribute  to  this  quality  in  them  that  three 
"Canadians"  from  the  "mainland  of 
Canada"  should  have  been  so  royally  wel- 
comed. 

Confederation,  in  Newfoundland,  was 
not  yet  four  years  old;  to  many  New- 
foundlanders it  was  not  a  particularly 
nice  word.  Anyone  with  a  strong  love  of 
country  can  appreciate  and  respect  this 
sentiment.  The  more  honour  to  the 
people  of  St.  John's  for  their  beautiful 
attitude  toward  the  S.O.S.  The  situation 
was  not  without  humour  though. 

One  day  Sisters  Church  and  O'Kane 
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were  in  a  store.  Two  old  ladies  close  by 
said  in  a  stage  whisper,  "They  must  be 
the  Canadians!"  Now  Sister  Church  was 
British  to  the  last  clipped  syllable;  Sister 
O'Kane,  though  born  in  Scotland,  had 
never  lost  the  soft  Irish  lilt  of  her  Irish 
parents  and  forbears.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments during  which  the  Sisters  were 
amusedly  aware  that  they  were  under 
scrutiny,  one  of  the  old  ladies  said,  "Ah, 
well,  they  don't  talk  like  Canadians." 

Then  the  girls  came  to  our  Residence 
on  Garrison  Hill.  "Over  the  road  to  St. 
John's"  from  all  areas  of  the  "sea-girt 
Isle"  they  came;  many  of  them  found  a 
home  with  the  Sisters  on  Garrison  Hill. 

The  running  of  a  Residence  for  Girls 
at  rates  set  with  an  eye  on  the  wallet  of 
a  young  girl  in  her  first  job,  poses  finan- 
cial problems.  And  at  this  point  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  St.  John's  Resi- 
dence entered  -  the  S.O.S,  Auxiliary. 


In  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Auxiliary  has  raised  approximately  $50.- 
000  for  the  Sisters  of  Service  Residence. 
Only  those  who  are  involved  can  count 
what  this  means  in  hours  of  unselfish 
work;  in  monthly  card  parties;  in  teas, 
membership  and  other  varieties.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  express  gratitude  for  support  like 
this.  Anything  said  sounds  hackneyed. 
But  the  entire  S.O.S.  Community,  not 
just  the  Sisters  in  Newfoundland,  do  say 
a  big  and  sincere  thank  you  to  Auxiliary 
members,  past  and  present. 

One  frequently  sees  icebergs  in  New- 
foundland, but  never  very  close  to  shore. 
This  is  understandable  for  other  than 
scientific  reasons.  Icebergs  would  not  have 
a  chance  close  to  shore;  they  would  melt 
in  no  time  in  the  warmth  generated  by 
Newfoundland  hearts  which  are  always 
ready  to  reach  out  to  the  stranger  within 
the  gates  and  make  him  one  of  the  family. 


Membership  Tea  convener,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Rahal,  standing,  inspects  articles  for  sale  at  novelty 
table  at  Tea.  With  her,  sitting,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  Miss  Mary  Goodland, 
Sister  Marian  Haut. 
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"9  r9  m  .  .  .  from  Here  and  There 


■  Papal  Honours:  Two  Sisters  of  Service 
have  recently  been  honoured  by  Pope 
Paul  VI. 

In  Winnipeg,  Sister  Agnes  Sheehan  has 
been  awarded  the  Benemerenti  Medal  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Winnipeg.  Archbishop 
Flahiff's  letter  to  Sister  Sheehan,  dated 
October  25,  1966,  stated  that  this  honour 
was  bestowed  in  recognition  of  her  "con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  Social  Welfare  in 
the  Metropolitan  area  thereby  bringing 
great  honour  to  the  Church  because  of 
her  involvement." 

In  Halifax,  Sister  Salvatrice  Liota  re- 
ceived a  special  blessing  from  Pope  Paul 
in  recognition  of  her  work  in  "assisting 
immigrants  landing  in  Canada  through 
the  port  of  Halifax." 

Sister  Liota  was  informed  of  this 
honour  by  letter  from  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate in  Ottawa.  The  letter  read  in  part: 

"A  special  blessing  from  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Paul  for  the  generous  work  you  are 
fulfilling  with  the  spiritual  example  of 
Christian  charity  in  favour  of  the  immi- 
grants landing  at  the  port  of  Halifax." 

Sister  Liota  has  been  engaged  in  this 
apostolate  in  Halifax  for  the  past  eleven 
years, 

■  Grand   Forks,   North   Dakota:  "We 

thought  it  an  event  of  some  importance 
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-  Sister  Ready  was  invited  to  be  guest 
speaker  at  a  K.  of  C.  banquet  in  Lakota, 
North  Dakota.  Sister  Hayes  went  along 
to  "strum  on  her  guitar."  I  (Sister  Hudon) 
remained  at  home  but  for  hours  before 
they  left  I  stressed  Sister  Hayes'  duty  to 
take  pictures.  And  what  happened?  Not 
one  of  the  pictures  of  the  star  of  the  eve- 
ning turned  out  -  but  -  look  at  the  fine 
picture  of  Sister  Hayes.  Such  is  life!" 


Sister  Hayes,  guitar  and  friends. 
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■  St.  Paul,  Alberta:  "Several  weeks  after 
Sister  Zink's  visit  I  again  tried  to  locate 
Audrey  Boilingkettle.  Sister  Zink  had 
been  with  me  when  I  made  my  first  at- 
tempt over  one  snowy  trail  after  another 
in  the  public  health  district  where  I 
worked. 

Resuming  the  search  I  dropped  in  to 
see  a  family  whom  I  knew.  They  told  me 
that  Audrey  lived  with  Mr.  J.,  which  I 
knew,  at  the  end  of  the  road  which  ran 
north  from  a  community  hall  in  the  mid- 
dle of  nowhere.  But  I  was  delayed  by  the 
lady  of  the  house  and,  again,  had  to  post- 
pone my  visit. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  spring  thaw 
had  set  in,  I  went  down  the  north  road, 
around  bends,  over  culverts,  through 
washouts,  and  finally  found  myself  in  a 
fairly  good-looking  but  rather  isolated 
farmyard.  Instinct,  intuition,  common 
sense,  what  have  you,  told  me  that  Audrey 
did  not  live  there.  I  was  right;  this  was 
confirmed  by  an  elderly  lady  coming 
from  the  barn.  At  least  her  directions 
sounded  more  convincing  than  any  pre- 
vious directions. 

Once  again  I  started  along  an  appar- 
ently abandoned  road;  I  made  my  way 
through  a  field  and  nearly  lost  the  rear 
end  of  the  car.  Finally  I  arrived  at  a 
house  which  looked  more  vacant  than 
lived-in.  But  here  I  found  Audrey.  She 
was  about  twenty-five  and  lived  with  her 
common-law  husband  and  her  three  child- 
ren, two  of  them  his. 

I  introduced  myself  as  the  public  health 
nurse  and  explained  the  purpose  of  my 
visit.  Audrey  was  friendly  enough,  but 
reserved.  Soon  Mr.  J.  came  in.  He  is  an 
Irishman  who  came  north  from  the  States 
and  had  lived  as  a  bachelor  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  place  until  Audrey  came  into 
his  life.  He  was  more  friendly  and  was 
pleased  that  I  had  come.  In  fact,  he  told 
me  that  I  had  neglected  Audrey  and  her 
youngest  baby  because  I  had  taken  so 
long  to  visit  her.  (I  had  tried,  God  knows 
I  had  tried.) 

The  two  eldest  children  were  sweet  but 
frightened.  I  doubt  that  they  have  many 
visitors.  The  children  had  their  father's 
features,  but  their  mother's  dark  eyes  and 
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hair.  When  I  had  chatted  with  the  par- 
ents and  got  what  information  I  needed, 
I  vaccinated  the  children  against  smallpox. 

Before  leaving  I  encouraged  Mr.  J.  to 
bring  Audrey  and  the  children  to  the  next 
Well-Baby  Clinic  in  Elk  Point  without 
much  hope  that  they  would  come.  But 
when  the  next  clinic  day  came,  who 
should  appear  but  Audrey  and  the  child- 
ren. I  was  delighted." 

Sister  Mary  Haider 


■  Hawk  Hills,  Alberta:  Sister  Waltrude 
Donnelly  is  now  in  her  second  year  of 
teaching  at  Hawk  Hills,  Alberta.  Sister 
Donnelly,  with  one  lay  teacher,  teaches 
in  a  two-room  public  school  and,  during 
the  week,  lives  in  a  trailer.  On  weekends 
she  goes  to  the  S.O.S.  house  in  Manning, 
Alberta  for  two  days  of  community  life. 

Late  in  November  the  Hawk  Hills 
school  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Very 
quickly  the  Peace  River  School  Division 
had  replaced  Sister  Donnelly's  classroom 
with  a  portable  unit.  Sister  missed  only 
two  days  of  teaching. 

Hawk  Hills  is  the  most  northernly  spot 
in  which  a  Sister  of  Service  is  working. 


Sister  Donnelly  outside  her  trailer  home. 
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Miss  Joann  Kunz,  R.N. 


■  Camp  Morton,  Manitoba:  Last  Friday 
I  was  invited  to  attend  Joann  Kunz's  grad- 
uation. Joann  is  our  first  nurse  from  Camp 
Morton.  This  reflection  made  me  think, 
Our  country  is  still  in  the  making. 

There  is  something  ennobling  about  a 
nurse's  graduation  ceremony.  I  don't 
know  which  moved  me  more;  the  sight 
of  the  bright-looking  graduates  in  white 
with  bouquets  of  red  roses,  or  their  proud 
parents  who  sat  there  erectly  on  the  alert 
to  see  "the"  pin  fastened  to  "their"  daugh- 
ter's uniform.  I  think  it  was  the  latter. 
Their  pride  was  so  contagious  that  I 
radiated  it  too.  But  sometime  during  the 
course  of  the  evening  when  my  hands 
were  tingling  from  clapping,  it  dawned  on 
me  that  I  had  made  no  contribution  to 
this  hour.  It  was  Sister  Reinhardt  who  had 
taught  this  lovely  young  woman;  I  wish- 
ed she  were  sitting  there  in  my  place. 

As  one  of  the  eminent  speakers  said, 
"From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has 
answered  the  call  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  mercy."  Isn't  it  great  how  in  God's  plan 
so  many  still  have  the  yen,  the  talent  and 
the  character  to  pursue  this  vocation?  It 
is  exceptionally  wonderful  to  those  of  our 
tribe  who  are  agog  at  even  walking  past 
the  O.R.  Congratulations,  Joann! 

Sister  C.  Camozzi 
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■  Dartmouth,  N.S.:  Although  the  Sisters 
of  Service  have  been  working  in  Halifax  i 
for  many  years,   our  Community  has  \ 
never  been  blessed  with  a  vocation  from  j 
Halifax.  In  fact,  all  but  two  of  our  Nova  \ 
Scotia  sisters  come  from  the  Antigonish  J 
Diocese.  The  Archdiocese  of  Halifax  has 
given  us  two  sisters,  who  are  blood  sisters,  \ 
from  Dartmouth:  Sisters  Mary  and  Bertha  ' 
Jackson.   Though  the  pictures  of  the 
Sisters  Jackson  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  we  cannot  resist  showing  them  ; 
taken  together  in  their  own  Dartmouth 
home.  Sister  Mary  is  a  graduate  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  and  holds  an  j 
M.A.  in  Theology  from  Notre  Dame  Uni-  | 
versity,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  She  is  cate-  I 
chetical   consultant   to   the   Edmonton  ' 
Separate  School  Board  and  is  presently  \ 
studying  at  Divine  Word  Catechetical 
College  in  London,  Ontario.  ! 

Sister  Bertha  is  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Nursing,  Misericordia  Hospital,  Ed-  \ 


Sisters  Mary  and  Bertha  Jackson. 


monton  and  holds  a  diploma  in  Advanced 
Obstetrics  and  Midwifery  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta.  She  is  currently  work- 
ing with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society's  ! 
social  welfare  programme  in  Halifax.  j 

I 
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Happiness  is  many  things    .  . 

It  may  be  the  compassion  and  experience  of  age. 
It  may  be  the  ideaUsm  and  daring  of  youth. 

It  can  be  the  combination  of  these  in  the  service  of  Christ,  our  Lord. 

If  you  offer  your  youthful  ideahsm  and  daring  to  combine  with  the  com- 
passion and  experience  of  those  who  have  served  for  many  years,  the 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE,  through  you,  will  do  great  things  for  God  and 
His  people. 


For  information  write: 

VOCATION  DIRECTRESS, 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE, 
2  WELLESLEY  PLACE, 
TORONTO  5,  CANADA 
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DEDICATION 


He  was  a  great  Quebecer  because  he  was  a  great  Christian  and  a  great 
Canadian.  He  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Canadian  unity.  In 
his  broadcast  to  the  Nation  on  the  first  day  of  our  Centennial  Year  he  told 
us  emphatically  that  he  wanted  to  be  known  as  a  Canadian  and  not  as  the 
citizen  of  any  one  province. 

Added  to  his  devotion  to  his  country  was  his  devotion  to  his  country's 
youth.  It  was  right  that  his  last  visitors,  apart  from  his  family  and  close 
friends,  were  a  group  of  university  students. 

In  quiet  simplicity,  in  gentle  kindliness,  in  great  but  never  condescending 
dignity,  he  and  his  most  gracious  wife  have  traced  a  path  across  the  pages 
of  Canadian  history  that  most  of  us  will  have  trouble  following. 

In  dedicating  this  issue  of  the  field  at  home  to  our  late,  dearly  loved 
Governor  General  Georges  P.  Vanier,  it  is  with  a  prayer  that  his  example 
may  increase  in  all  of  us  a  true  spirit  of  Christian  patriotism;  that  we  may 
work  for  a  strongly  united  Canada,  for  that  unity  in  diversity  which  can 
make  our  country  a  beacon  of  hope  for  a  weary  world. 


MEMO  .  .  .  from  the  editor's  desk 


THIS  SECOND  CENTENNIAL  issuc  of  THE  FIELD  AT  HOME  is  devoted  to  the  provincc 
of  Quebec  and  to  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  that  province. 

Quebec,  to  this  writer  who  is  a  native  Montrealer,  is  a  subject  about  which  it 
is  hard  to  be  objective.  Loving  every  nook  and  cranny  of  Canada,  as  I  do,  I  still 
tingle  with  pleasure  when  whatever  vehicle  carries  me  crosses  into  "la  belle 
Province",  the  province  of  my  childhood;  of  a  Montreal  that  is  old  and  new;  here 
boisterous,  there  an  oasis  of  stillness;  in  one  section  quietly  demure,  in  another 
boldly  ostentatious.  Montreal  -  the  ever-alive  city,  she  beckons,  invites,  teases; 
Montreal  -  in  which  two  cultures  have  always  mixed  without,  O  blessed  Canadian 
fact,  ever  mingling  into  one. 

Quebec  of  the  Laurentians  whose  hills  are  strung  with  shimmering  lakes. 
The  Laurentians,  so  much  less  impressive  than  the  mighty  Rockies,  but  so  kind 
to  man  in  his  pursuit  of  leisure. 

Quebec  of  the  mighty  rivers,  of  the  vast  resources,  whose  romantic  and  fabled 
Capital  bridges  two  worlds. 

Canada's  early  history,  to  a  great  extent,  happened  in  Quebec  or  from  Quebec. 
Probably  most  Canadians  of  my  generation  have  been  taught  a  one-sided  history 
of  Canada,  a  truly  regrettable  fact  which  surely  we  shall  soon  remedy.  Perhaps, 
for  this  few  moments,  we  should  turn  from  non-objective  historians  who  may 
divide,  to  the  Canadian  poets  whose  words,  spoken  to  our  hearts,  unite. 

In  The  Sugaring  by  A.  M.  Klein  are  lines  which  speak  to  any  Canadian  who 
has  ever  lived  where  sugar  maples  grow : 

Starved,  scarred,  lenten,  amidst  ash  of  air, 

roped  and  rough-shirted,  the  maples  in  the  unsheltered  grove 

after  their  fasts  and  freezings  stir. 
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The  same  poet's  Montreal  incites  a  lusty  pride  in  our  bilingual,  bicultural 
heritage : 

Grand  port  of  navigations,  multiple 
The  lexicons  uncargo'ds  at  your  quays, 
Sonnant  though  strange  to  me;  but  chiefest,  I, 
Auditor  of  your  music,  cherish  the 
Joined  double-melodied  vocabulaire 
Where  English  and  roll  Ecossic, 
Mollified  by  the  parle  of  French 
Bilinguejact  your  air! 

We  pause  in  awed  wonder  at  God's  largesse  and  at  the  future  which  His 
largesse  portends  for  a  united  Canada  as  we  read  F.  R.  Scott's  Laurentian  Shield: 

Hidden  in  wonder  and  snow,  or  sudden  with  summer, 
This  land  stares  at  the  sun  in  a  huge  silence 
Endlessly  repeating  something  we  cannot  hear. 
Inarticulate,  arctic. 

Not  written  on  by  history,  empty  as  paper, 

It  leans  away  from  the  world  with  songs  in  its  lakes 

Older  than  love,  and  lost  in  the  miles. 

This  waiting  is  wanting. 

It  will  choose  its  language 

When  it  has  chosen  its  technic, 

A  tongue  to  shape  the  vowels  of  its  productivity. 

Just  as  the  singing  of  our  poets  arouse  our  grateful  pride,  so  should  the  names 
of  the  great  French  Canadians  who  have  written  glorious  pages  in  the  history  of 
Confederation:  Lafontaine,  Morin,  Cartier,  Dorion,  Chapleau,  Laurier,  Lapointe, 
St.  Laurent  and  last,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all.  General  Georges  P. 
Vanier. 

Can  any  of  us,  who  watched  and  listened  on  New  Year's  day  in  this  Centen- 
nial year,  forget  our  late,  loved  Governor  General's  obvious  effort  as  he  made  a 
stirring  and  passionate  appeal  for  Canadian  unity?  Can  we  forget  his  declaration 
that  he  wanted  to  be  known  as  a  Canadian  and  not  as  the  citizen  of  any  one 
province?  We  English-speaking  Canadians  must  be  big  enough  to  acknowledge 
graciously  the  debt  we  owe  the  French-Canadians  for  our  religious  freedom,  for 
full  justice  to  minority  groups  in  which  Quebec  has  led  the  way  especially  in  the 
field  of  education.  We  must  acknowledge  our  debt  and  pay  our  tribute  as  we 
forge  ahead  to  strong  national  unity  in  our  second  century.  We  have  the  Stirling 
Christian  example  of  one  of  Quebec's  greatest  sons.  At  his  funeral  Cardinal 
Leger  said,  "May  the  prayer  of  him  who  has  entered  into  peace,  light  and  the 
rest  of  God,  obtain  for  our  country  the  grace  to  live  a  destiny  of  peace. 

"And,  as  the  road  ahead  will  be  long  and  difficult,  may  the  Lord  give  us  the 
strength  to  practice  that  gentleness  which  is  the  virtue  of  the  strong  who  respect 
in  everything  the  requirements  of  justice  and  of  fraternity,  those  sure  founda- 
tions of  the  stability  of  peoples." 
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Jacques  Monet,  s.J. 


That  we  may  understand 


SECOND  IN  A  SERIES 


OF  THE  MANY  ISSUES  brought  Up  by  the 
"quiet  revolution",  perhaps  the  most 
thought-provoking  is  the  question  of 
French  unilingualism  in  Quebec. 


As  with  many  of  the  nationaUsts'  de- 
mands, the  term  uniHnguaUsm  is  confus- 
ing. At  one  extreme  it  may  simply  mean 
that  English  would  cease  to  have  legal 
status  in  the  Provincial  Courts  and  Parlia- 
ment. At  another,  it  could  mean  that  Eng- 
lish-language schools  would  cease  to  have 
government  support  (just  as  French 
schools  were  abolished  in  other  provinces 
at  the  turn  of  the  century). 

It  might  mean  French-Canadians 
would  cease  to  learn  English  (75  per  cent 
of  French-speaking  Quebecers  are  uni- 
lingual  now).  It  could  mean  English- 
speaking  Quebecers  would  be  forced, 
somehow,  to  learn  French  (28  per  cent 
of  them  are  already  bilingual). 

But  in  the  mind  of  most  of  those  who 
speak  or  write  on  the  issue,  unilingualism 
seems  to  mean  especially  that  business 
and  commercial  enterprises  serving  the 
public  would  be  legally  "forced"  to  ad- 
vertise and  conduct  their  affairs  exclu- 
sively in  French. 

Of  course,  to  any  outside  observer,  a 
French  unilingual  Quebec  -  in  any  one  of 
those  senses  -  seems  silly  at  best. 

French-Canadians  in  Quebec  number 
just  under  five  million.  How  could  we  live 
a  normal,  twentieth  century  life  cut  off 
from  the  economic  and  social  North 
American  context,  which  is  (200  million 
strong)  English-speaking  and  thinking. 


Father  Monet,  a  sessional  lecturer  in 
Canadian  History  at  Loyola  College, 
Montreal,  a  widely-travelled  lectur- 
er on  the  same  topic,  and  author  of 
a  forthcoming  book.  The  Last  Can- 
non Shot:  A  Study  of  French-Cana- 
dian Nationalism,  eloquently  states 
the  case  for  a  bi-lingual  Canada  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  -  Ed. 


Jacques  Monet,  s.J. 
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No,  inevitably,  whatever  the  legal 
status  of  any  language  here,  the  Que- 
becois  who  wishes  to  take  part  in  any 
activities  other  than  the  ever-dwindling 
parochial  ones  will  have  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. French-Canadians  know  this  best 
themselves:  at  this  time,  when  so  many 
nationalists  are  clamoring  for  unlingual- 
ism  in  the  province,  a  record  number  of 
French-Canadian  lower  middle  class  and 
workers  are  enrolled  in  English  night 
schools.  And  that  most  powerful  advocate 
of  change,  Rene  Levesque  himself,  de- 
clared to  McGill  University  students  that 
he  considered  unilingualism  for  Quebec 
would  be  an  act  of  "narrow-mindedness 
and  collective  stupidity". 

However,  although  the  proclamation 
of  unilingualism  for  Quebec  seems  fool- 
ish, it  is  unfortunately  not  impossible.  It 
seemed  stupid  for  Ian  Smith  to  declare 
a  UDI;  apartheid  in  South  Africa  seems 
to  many  to  spell  eventual  suicide  for 
whites  in  southern  Africa;  segregation  is 
not  only  silly  in  the  southern  United 
States,  it  is  deeply  unnatural  -  yet  all 
these  exist.  They  exist  because  of  the 
powerful  emotions  that  these  issues  have 
stirred  in  the  hearts  of  many  men. 

It  is  important  therefore  to  understand 
the  powerful  emotional  appeal  the  French 
language  holds  for  all  French  Canadians. 
It  is  more  than  a  means  of  communica- 
tion: it  is  also  a  symbol. 

In  England  the  Crown,  in  the  USA  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  in  almost  every  na- 
tionality some  thing  or  institution  creates 
what  experts  call  a  "psychology  of  con- 
sent" -  a  general  agreement  over  all  the 
differences,  a  focus  of  loyalty  and  of 
unity. 

In  French  Canada  the  language  seems 
to  serve  in  this  way:  over  all  ideologies 
and  distinctions,  over  the  regionalisms 
and  social  divisions,  French-Canadians 
love,  honor,  and  respect  their  language  as 
a  precious  heritage. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  the  French 
language  served  as  the  main  distinction 
between  the  French  and  their  conquerors 
after  1760  -  somewhat  as  the  kilt  became 
a  symbol  for  Scotsmen  after  Culloden. 
Perhaps  it  is  because,  in  the  three  de- 


cades after  Confederation,  it  was  on  the 
issue  of  teaching  French  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba  and  Ontario  that  the  most 
grievous  divisions  arose  between  French 
and  English  Canadians.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause of  some  deep,  unacknowledged 
psychological  response  to  the  old  adage 
about  the  language  being  the  guardian  of 
the  faith. 

Besides,  the  French  language  seems  to 
have  some  of  this  same  emotional  appeal 
elsewhere.  In  Europe  frequent  controver- 
sies arise  about  who  speaks  the  purest 
French  -  Frenchmen,  Belgians  or  Swiss. 
Even  within  France  several  regions  make 
rival  claims  to  linguistic  pre-eminence. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  all  this,  the 
fact  remains:  for  French-Canadians  the 
French  language  has  a  powerful,  proud, 
symbolic  appeal.  This  appeal  is  certainly 
not  decreased  by  such  events  as  Pope 
Paul's  speech  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
cited in  French,  or  the  closing  ceremonies 
of  Vatican  II,  conducted  entirely  in 
French. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  therefore 
that  all  French-Canadians  seek  to  protect 
and  defend  so  cherished  a  symbol.  And, 
at  this  time  when  history  and  economics 
are  weaving  a  real  renewal  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government  in  French-Canadian 
education,  business,  commerce,  social  ser- 
vices, and  many  other  fields  of  national 
activity,  at  a  time  when  the  technological 
revolution  and  the  urbanization  of  French 
Canada  (pardon  the  jargon!)  threaten 
French  Canada's  language  as  never  be- 
fore, it  should  not  be  surprising  that 
French-Canadians  turn  to  the  provincial 
state  to  guarantee,  protect  and  defend 
their  language. 

This  should  be  less  surprising  still  when 
one  considers  the  historic  failure  of  the 
Federal  government  and  other  provincial 
governments  to  turn  all  of  Canada  into 
what  most  French-Canadians  have  been 
taught  it  is  supposed  to  be:  the  national 
home  of  French-speaking  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians. 

See  in  this  context,  unilingualism  is  not 
a  dark  plot  to  restrict  the  rights  of  non- 
French  Canadians  in  Quebec  (although 
some    of   the    professional  nationalists 
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manning  the  barricades  sometimes  talk  as 
if  it  were).  It  is  rather  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect a  cherished  symbol  by  the  best  means 
presently  at  the  disposal  of  French-Cana- 
dians: the  provincial  state  of  Quebec, 

It  would  be  tragic  for  Quebec  to  be- 
come unihngual:  tragic  for  French  Can- 
ada, perhaps  more  tragic  still  for  all  of 


Canada. 

But  the  emotional  attraction  of  a  uni- 
lingual  Quebec  will  rise  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  insensitivity  of  English-speak- 
ing Canadians  to  respect  the  language  of 
one  of  Canada's  twin  nationalities  every- 
where in  the  Realm  (beginning  with 
everywhere  in  Montreal). 


"...  The  French-Canadians  have  never 
been  an  intolerant  people;  it  is  not  in  their 
temper,  unless  they  had  been  persecuted, 
perhaps,  and  then  it  might  have  been  as  it 
has  been  with  other  races  of  all  religions. 
Perhaps,  on  this  subject,  the  House  will 
allow  me  to  read  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  tolerance  of  the  French-Cana- 
dian character  from  a  book  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  the  Digest  of  the  Synod  Minutes  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  by 
my  worthy  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kemp,  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Montreal  .  .  . 

About  the  year  1790  the  Presby- 
terians of  Montreal  of  all  denomina- 
tions, both  British  and  American, 
organized  themselves  into  a  Church, 
and  in  the  following  year  secured  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  John  Young.  At 
this  time  they  met  in  the  Recollet 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  in  the 
year  following  they  erected  the  edi- 
fice which  is  now  known  as  St.  Gab- 
riel Street  Church  -  the  oldest  Pro- 
testant Church  in  the  province.  In 


their  early  Minutes  we  find  them,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  of 
the  Recollet  Fathers,  presenting  them 
with  "One  box  of  candles,  56  lbs.  at 
8d.,  and  one  hogshead  of  Spanish 
wine  at  £.6.5s." 

I  beg  my  hon.  friends,  who  may  have  dif- 
ferent notions  of  Christian  intercourse  at 
this  time  of  day,  just  to  fancy  doings  of 
that  sort.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  are  the 
Recollet  Fathers  giving  up  one  of  their 
own  churches  to  the  disciples  of  John 
Knox  to  enable  them  to  worship  God  after 
their  own  manner,  and  perhaps  to  have  a 
gird  at  Popery  in  the  meantime  -  and 
here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  grateful 
Presbyterians  presenting  to  these  same 
Seminary  priests  wine  and  wax  tapers  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  use  of  their 
church,  for  Presbyterian  service.  Certain- 
ly a  more  characteristic  instance  of  true 
tolerance  on  both  sides  can  hardly  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  other  coun- 
try ..  .  " 

THOMAS  D'ARCY  MCGEE 


BONNE  ENTENTE 

The  advantages  of  living  with  two  cultures 
Strike  one  at  every  turn, 

Especially  when  one  finds  a  notice  in  an  office  building: 
'This  elevator  will  not  run  on  Ascension  Day'; 
Or  reads  in  the  Montreal  Star: 

'Tomorrow  being  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
There  will  be  no  collection  of  garbage  in  the  city'; 
Or  sees  on  the  restaurant  menu  the  bilingual  dish: 
Deep  apple  pie 
Tartes  aux  pommes  profondes  F.  R.  SCOTT 
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Great  Canadians 


SHALL  WE  BE  CONTENT  TO  REMAIN  SEPARATE  -  shall  We  be 

content  with  a  mere  provincial  existence  -  when,  by  combin- 
ing, we  could  become  a  great  nation?  We  will  form  a  new 
nationaUty,  a  political  nation,  with  which  neither  the  national 
origin  nor  the  religion  of  any  individual  can  interfere.  We  are 
of  different  races  not  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  or  warring 
against  each  other,  but  so  that  each  by  his  efforts  may  com- 
pete and  strive  to  excel  the  other  and  thus  increase  the  pros- 
perity and  glory  of  all.  The  Catholic  leaders  of  French  Canada 
favour  the  new  Confederation  not  only  because  we  see  in  it  so 
much  security  for  all  we  hold  dear,  but  because  it  does  justice 
to  our  Protestant  fellow-subjects  as  well.^ 

One  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  conquest  of  Que- 
bec, but  here  we  sit,  the  children  of  victor  and  vanquished,  all 
deliberating  how  a  great  people  may  be  established  on  this 
continent.  Here  sit  the  representatives  of  a  British  population 
seeking  justice  and  here  sit  the  representatives  of  the  French 
population  discoursing  in  the  French  tongue  whether  and  how 
we  shall  have  it.  We  are  endeavouring  to  adjust  amicably 
greater  difficulties  than  have  plunged  other  countries  into  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  We  are  striving  to  do  peacefully  what 
Holland  and  Belgium,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Denmark  and 
Germany,  Russia  and  Poland  could  only  estabhsh  by  armed 
force.  Have  we  not  great  cause  of  thankfulness  that  we  have 
found  a  better  way?  Can  the  pages  of  history  find  a  parallel?^ 

1  George  Etienne  Cartier 

2  George  Brown 

Fathers  of  Confederation 
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QUEBEC 


QUEBEC  WITH  ALL  THE  CANADIAN  PROVINCES  has  given  members  to  the  Sisters  of 
Service.  But  Quebec's  greatest  gift  to  our  Community  was,  undoubtedly,  our  co- 
founder,  Reverend  Father  George  Daly,  c.ss.R. 

A  Montrealer,  Father  Daly,  like  our  late  beloved  Governor  General  Georges 
P.  Vanier  and  the  Right  Honourable  Louis  St.  Laurent,  was  half  Irish-Canadian 
and  half  French-Canadian.  In  him,  as  in  those  two  great  Canadians,  the  best  of 
both  races  was  combined. 

In  his  spirituality  Father  Daly  was  a  man  of  his  time.  With  regard  to  the  aposto- 
late  he  was,  at  least,  fifty  years  ahead  of  it.  This  ambivalence  to  some  extent 
created  a  dichotomy  in  the  Institute  whose  destiny  he  so  devotedly  directed. 
However,  the  dangers  inherent  in  such  a  dichotomy  were  largely  offset  by  the 
apostolic  orientation  of  our  Institute.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  post-Vatican  II  era 
that  the  Sisters  of  Service  face  the  greatest  hazard. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  Institute  we  lived  and  worked  in  a  manner  in  which 
no  other  canonically  erected  religious  institute  in  Canada  lived  at  that  time. 
Many,  but  not  all  the  changes  which  most  Communities  must  make  today  if  they 
are  to  continue  were  made  for  us  at  the  time  of  our  founding.  Our  danger  lies  in 
thinking  that  because  there  are  many  changes  we  do  not  need  to  make,  we  need 
not  make  any.  Hopefully,  the  danger  is  remote,  but  to  keep  it  remote,  we  must 
face  it  as  Father  Daly  would  were  he  alive  today. 

Father  Daly  was  a  man  of  vision.  His  great  love  was  the  Church,  a  love  which 
projected  his  thinking  into  the  1960's.  In  his  book,  Catholic  Problems  in  Western 
Canada,  published  in  1921,  Father  Daly  wrote: 

Each  diocese  is  a  constituted  unity  in  itself,  but  not  for  itself  alone.  Like  each  particu- 
lar organism  in  the  human  system,  it  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  Catholicity 
of  the  Church  implies  this  idea  of  solidarity  whereby  the  strong  help  the  weak  and  the 
rich  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  poor.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  Church  suffered  so  much 
from  the  wasting  of  energies.  The  torrent,  if  not  directed,  spends  its  energy  on  itself, 
turned  into  the  millrace,  every  drop  counts. 

Contrast  the  above  with  Article  23,  Chapter  3  of  the  Decree  on  The  Church: 

.  .  .  The  individual  bishops,  insofar  as  the  discharge  of  their  duty  permits,  are  obliged 
to  enter  into  a  community  of  effort  among  themselves  and  with  the  successor  of  Peter, 
upon  whom  was  imposed  in  a  special  way  the  great  duty  of  spreading  the  Christian 
name  ...  In  a  universal  fellowship  of  charity,  bishops  should  gladly  extend  their 
fraternal  aid  to  other  churches,  especially  to  neighbouring  and  more  needy  dioceses, 
in  accordance  with  the  venerable  example  of  antiquity. 

When  Ecumenism  was  little  known  and  less  understood  by  the  majority  of 
Catholics,  Father  Daly  wrote: 

.  .  .  The  Catholic  Church  cannot  feel  indifferent  toward  this  general  and  supreme 
effort  of  the  various  fragments  of  Christendom  toward  unity  .  .  .  Many  souls  outside 
the  visible  Body  of  the  Church  are  nevertheless  within  the  beneficial  influence  of  her 
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Father  George  Daly,  c.ss.R. 


invisible  pale.  This  is  a  commonplace  of  theology,  we  all  know,  but  evidently,  very 
often  forgotten. 

And  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism: 

Today,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  under  the  inspiring  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
multiple  efforts  are  being  expended  through  prayer,  word,  and  action  to  attain  that 
fullness  of  unity  which  Jesus  Christ  desires.  This  Sacred  Synod,  therefore,  exhorts  all 
the  Catholic  faithful  to  recognize  the  signs  of  the  times  and  to  participate  skillfully  in 
the  work  of  ecumenism. 
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.  .  .  Whatever  is  truly  Christian  never  conflicts  with  the  genuine  interests  of  the  faith; 
indeed,  it  can  always  result  in  a  more  ample  realization  of  the  very  mystery  of  Christ 
and  the  Church.  Article  4 

To  adequately  cover  the  depth  and  breadth  of  Father  Daly's  vision  would 
require  much  more  time  and  space  than  is  now  at  our  disposal.  His  insistence  on 
the  necessity  of  higher  education  to  form  Catholic  leaders;  his  conviction  that  the 
mass  media,  as  he  knew  it,  should  be  widely  used  by  Catholics  in  the  service  of 
Truth,  are  further  evidence  of  how  closely  his  thought  was  allied  to  the  thought 
of  the  Council  Fathers. 

Had  Quebec  given  us  no  one  else  than  Father  Daly,  the  debt  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service  to  that  province  would  be  immeasurable. 


Sister  Carolyn  Albury 
Nassau,  Bahamas, 
(entered  from  Montreal) 


Sister  Agnes  Black 
Montreal  (Peace  River) 


Sister  Edna  D eland 
St.  Jean  (Montreal) 


Sister  Ella  Deland 
St.  Jean  (Ottawa) 


Sister  Clare  Gilmore 
Montreal  (Regina) 


Sister  Kathleen  Harkin 
Montreal  (Regina) 
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Sister  Rosemarie  Hudon  Sister  Hermine  LaMothe 

Richmond  (Gr.  Forks,  N.D.)    Montreal  (Edson) 


Sister  Anna  McNally 
Calumet  Island  (Saskatoon) 


Sister  Margaret  Muldoon        Sister  Evelyn  Murphy  Sister  Marie  Anne  Paradis 

Montreal  (Montreal)  Montreal  (Camp  Morton)        St.  Raymond  (Ottawa) 


Sister  Gertrude  Walsh  Sister  Edith  Way  land  Sister  Ella  Zink 

Montreal  (St.  John's)  Montreal  (Edmonton)  Montreal  (Toronto) 
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s.o.s. 

in  Montreal 


IT  IS  FORTY  YEARS  AGO  since  the  SOS  went 
to  Montreal;  first  to  a  house  on  Lagau- 
chetiere  Street,  then  to  Drummond 
Street  and  finally  to  our  present  location 
on  Dorchester  Street  West.  As  earlier  in 
Toronto,  our  Community  took  over  the 
CWL  Hostel  in  the  metropoHs. 

On  Lagauchetiere  and  Drummond 
streets  the  house  was  known  as  a  hostel; 
on  Dorchester  street  it  became  a  residen- 
tial club  and  is  now  called  a  girls'  resi- 
dence. "What's  in  a  name?"  is  a  valid 
question  here.  Regardless  of  what  the 
house  has  been  called  it  has  been,  for 
forty  years,  a  haven  for  countless  young 
women  from,  literally,  all  over  the  world. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  England,  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Greece,  Egypt,  Ghana,  Trini- 
dad, the  Bahamas,  all  these  and  many 
others  have  had  representatives  under  the 
hospitable  roof  at  1923  Dorchester  West. 

But  the  house  in  Montreal  has  been 
more  than  a  home  for  girls.  It  has  been 
a  refuge  for  families  down  on  their  luck; 
a  centre  of  wholesome  recreation  for 
young  men  away  from  home  wherever 
their  home  might  be.  It  has  been  an  em- 
ployment office,  a  housing  bureau,  a  used- 
clothing  depot.  Name  the  needs  to  which 
humanity  is  subject;  in  some  way  or  other 
the  Montreal  house  has  attempted  to 
answer  and  to  fill  those  needs. 

Like  the  city  itself  the  Montreal  house 
is  a  crossroads,  a  meeting  place,  a  little 
metropolis  within  the  great  metropolis.  As 
befits  the  Sisters  of  Service,  our  work  in 
Montreal  has  been  done  quietly,  without 
fanfare,  a  service  to  God's  little  people, 
a  service  of  love.  We  like  to  think,  we 
dare  to  hope  that  our  love,  freely  and 
gladly  given,  has  been  reciprocated;  we 
believe  it  has  been.  May  it  be  ever  thus. 
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Diary  of  an  S.O.S.  Folksinger 


Montreal,  March  1st,  1965:  Purchased 
guitar  at  Anton  Wilfer's  and  began  week- 
ly lessons  at  Bourget  School  of  Music; 
took  8  lessons  finishing  at  the  end  of 
April  because  of  a  heavy  schedule  in 
May. 

June,  July  and  August:  This  was  the  first 
time  I  played  the  guitar  in  Chapel.  The 
occasion  was  the  conclusion  of  a  discus- 
sion on  Christian  Commitment  and  took 
the  form  of  a  Scripture  Reading  preceed- 
ed  and  followed  by  a  song.  The  songs 
were  Kumbaya  and  We  Shall  Overcome 
with  words  composed  by  ourselves. 

September  17th:  The  first  time  I  played 
for  a  Folk  Mass.  At  the  instigation  of 
Stella  Mikosz  and  the  invitation  of  Fath- 
er George  Predelli,  Chaplain  of  Sir 
George  Williams  Newman  Club  I  agreed 
to  play  for  the  weekly  Folk  Mass.  The 
Mass  was  held  at  the  Catholic  Centre. 
Stella  and  I  combined  efforts  to  prepare 
a  set  of  four  songs. 

October  3rd:  Our  first  Folk  Mass  in  the 
Residence  Chapel. 

October-November:  It  was  during  these 
two  months  that  so  much  developed  so 
rapidly.  More  songs  were  needed  for  New- 
man Club  Masses  and  surprisingly  it  be- 
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came  easy  to  compose  words  to  carefully 
chosen  folk  songs.  Stella  was  responsible 
for  our  version  of  Edelweiss  and  of 
Michael.  A  collection  of  14  songs  was 
prepared  and  duplicated  for  our  use  and 
for  anyone  that  was  interested  in  using 
them.  At  this  time  too  the  songs  //  You 
Knew,  Prophecies  and  She  Wandered 
Lonely  came  to  me. 

October  28th:  I  met  Father  McManus  for 
the  first  time  (it  was  the  day  after  his 
first  TV  program  on  CFCF-TV)  to  work 
with  him  on  a  forthcoming  Vocation  Day. 

November  3rd:  A  Scripture  Sing-along 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Captain  Payne  of 
the  Church  Army  (Anglican)  for  50  Uni- 
versity students,  members  of  his  Bible 
Study  Class.  After  this  we  began  to  em- 
ploy folk  hymns  and  discussion  in  Scrip- 
ture services  at  the  Residence. 

November  17th:  Marymount  High  School 
-  a  meeting  with  about  50  students  to  dis- 
cuss folk  Mass  and  demonstrate  folk 
hymns.  About  8  of  the  students  had  gui- 
tars. 

November  28th:  Vocation  Day  for  about 
300  girls  -  high  school  students.  The  pro- 
gram included  a  Scripture  Folk  Service 
with  Father  McManus,  and  a  Hooten- 
nany  and  solo  by  myself. 

At  about  this  time  I  named  the  guitar 
Mary  Pat  after  Mary  Pat  McDowell  my 
little  cousin.  Mary  Pat  died  in  January 
1964  at  the  age  of  6  years.  I  hoped  that 
as  Mary  Pat  McDowell  had  brought  so 
much  joy  into  the  lives  of  others  my  little 
guitar  might  do  the  same. 

December  6th:  I  made  a  tape  recording 
for  Brother  Vincent,  c.ss.r.,  which  he 
played  to  families  and  lonely  people  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Ann's. 

December  17th:  At  the  invitation  of  Fa- 
ther Walsh  (St.  Thomas  Aquinas)  I  play- 
ed for  an  Advent  Scripture  Folk  Service 
for  an  apostolic  group  of  young  girls.  The 
occasion  was  saddened  by  the  fact  that 
Mary  Pat  met  with  an  accident  and  was 
broken  in  two.  The  following  day  Mr. 
Wilfer  looked  at  it  and  said  it  could  be 
repaired.  This  good  man  worked  over- 


time to  have  the  guitar  ready  for  me  for 
the  week's  activities. 

December  21st:  With  Mary  Pat  back  and 
with  the  help  of  the  girls  from  the  resi- 
dence I  entertained  the  men  at  the  Catho- 
lic Mens'  Hostel. 

December  25:  This  was  the  occasion  when 
we  first  used  the  guitar  at  midnight  Mass. 
We  sang  folk-type  carols. 

February  2nd,  1966:  My  first  "concert". 
I  sang  five  songs  with  an  introduction  to 
each  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Extension  Society. 

February  15th:  I  had  an  oppointment 
with  Paul  MacDonald  of  the  National 
Catholic  Communications  Centre,  To- 
ronto, and  Sister  Zink.  There  was  some 
discussion  about  including  me  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  radio  tape  for  Easter  and 
also  on  the  possibilities  of  radio  and  TV 
work  and  a  recording.  The  SOS  Coun- 
cil approved  activity  for  me  in  these 
areas. 

February  16th:  I  sang  for  a  group  of 
Theresians  at  our  Novitiate,  for  the  Sis- 
ters at  Headquarters  and  for  a  group  at 
the  Toronto  Residence. 

February  17:  At  the  invitation  of  Father 
Davis,  C.SS.R.  I  met  with  a  group  of  stu- 
dents at  St.  Mary's  College,  Brockville - 
sang  for  them  and  played  for  a  Folk  Mass. 

February  20th:  My  first  parish  folk  Mass 
at  St.  Ann's  Parish.  Preparation  for  this 
included  three  meetings  with  the  children 
of  the  elementary  school. 

March  24th:  With  Paul  MacDonald  and 
Bill  Viallardi,  c.s.b.,  taped  Ballad  of  the 

Wo-d. 

A  pril  3rd:  Thorold  Ontario.  A  Folk  Mass 
for  about  50  girl  retreatants  who  are 
Catholic  but  attending  the  public  High 
School  in  Thorold. 

April  4th:  A  10  minute  live  radio  inter- 
view on  CKTB  St.  Catharines  Ontario.  In 
the  evening  I  met  with  and  sang  for  a 
group  of  CFM  couples  in  the  home  of 
my  aunt  and  uncle,  PauHne  and  Sam 
McDowell. 
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April  5th:  Niagara  Falls  Ontario  -  Folk 
Mass  for  about  100  at  Mount  Carmel 
Monastery.  In  the  afternoon,  a  newspaper 
interview  with  the  St.  Catharines  Stand- 
ard. In  the  evening,  a  meeting  with  many 
of  my  relatives. 

April  10th:  Easter  Sunday.  Ballad  of 
the  Word  broadcast  on  CFOX  here.  I 
received  a  wire  from  Mary  Kay  McDon- 
ald saying  she  had  heard  "Ballad"  on 
Good  Friday  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 
In  the  evening  a  visit  to  Crossroads  with 
some  girls  from  the  Residence  to  sing  for 
international  students. 

April  29th:  At  the  invitation  of  Father 
Dupuis  I  played  for  a  Folk  Mass  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  Duvernay  and  returned  on 
Sunday  for  the  parish  Mass. 

May  13th:  Met  with  a  group  of  Seminar- 
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ians  to  talk  of  my  experience  in  the  use 
of  folk  music  in  worship  and  to  sing  for 
them. 

May  30th:  Verdun  Catholic  High.  At  the 
invitation  of  Father  Brady,  Father  Mc- 
Manus  and  I  led  a  folk  Mass  and  sang 
for  the  students. 

June  11th:  Father  McManus  and  his  gui- 
tarist, Tony  Romandini  dropped  in  for  a 
visit.  Tony  played  Mary  Pat  and  accom- 
panied me  for  a  few  songs. 

June  26th:  A  parish  Folk  Mass  in  St.  Jean 
Quebec  -  Father  Jacques  Monet,  s.j. 

September  10th:  At  the  invitation  of  Fa- 
ther Cameron,  St.  Monica's  Parish  I  was 
involved  musically  in  a  "Day  to  Remem- 
ber" for  50  men  of  the  parish.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Kingston  Hall.  I  enter- 
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tained  the  men  with  some  songs  and  talk, 
later  prepared  them  for  the  folk  Mass 
which  followed  and  then  sang  for  them 
and  their  wives  when  they  met  after  Mass. 

At  the  end  of  September  we  brought 
out  a  new  "edition"  of  folk  hymn  sheets 
with  many  new  songs  including  my  own, 
Go  In  Peace,  a  leaving  song.  Judy  Jean- 
Louis  did  all  the  stencil  work  and  Sheila 
Murphy  the  art  work.  It  was  a  real  labour 
of  love! 

October  23rd:  I  was  a  guest  at  the  eve- 
ning service  of  St.  James  United  Church 
and  sang  to  a  group  of  parishioners 
afterwards  at  their  fellowship. 

October  25th:  To  Brownsburg  Quebec 
with  Father  Cox  to  meet  with  some  stu- 
dents and  later  with  a  group  of  CWL 
women  for  singing  and  a  folk  Mass. 

I  have  not  listed  here  the  many  folk 
Masses,  Scripture  Services,  discussions 
and  song  sessions  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  Residence.  They  have  all  been 
happy  experiences  and  have  given  many 
a  deeper  awareness  of  the  meaning  of 
worship. 

November  24th:  A  folk  Mass  for  O'Sulli- 
van's  Business  College  -  their  first. 

December  5th:  Lachine  CWL  meeting.  I 
did  a  little  program  of  songs  with  a  com- 
mentary on  an  Advent  theme.  As  we 
socialized  afterwards  a  lady  said  to  me, 
"Sister,  you  have  brought  us  the  joy  and 
comfort  we  need."  Needless  to  say  this 
made  me  very  happy. 

December  12th:  I  went  to  the  Montreal 
Protestant  Hospital  with  a  priest  from  St. 
Aloysius  Parish  who  visits  the  patients 
regularly.  It  was  a  joy  to  sing  for  the 
elderly  chronically  ill  folk  in  the  solarium 
and  a  privilege  to  go  from  room  to  room 
to  sing  for  the  bed  patients. 

December  17th:  Dinner  with  Agnes  Lee, 
a  Baptist  Church  worker.  Agnes  had  in- 
vited other  Church  workers.  It  was  a  re- 
warding encounter.  I  sang  for  the  guests. 

December  23rd:  I  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Christmas  concert  at  the 
Montreal  Protestant  Hospital.  I  sang  the 
Huron  Carol,  Try  To  Remember  and  // 
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You  Knew.  It  would  be  difficult  to  des- 
cribe the  beautiful  hospitality  extended  to 
me  by  the  Director  and  the  Board. 

December  25th:  At  our  midnight  Christ- 
mas Mass  we  sang  simple  folk  carols  to 
guitar  accompaniment. 

January  12th,  1967:  We  received  the 
KAIROS  (United  Church  young  adults) 
of  St.  James  United  Church  at  the  resi- 
dence. The  evening  centered  around  a 
Scripture  folk  service  on  the  theme:  Can- 
ada with  representatives  of  both  groups 
doing  the  readings.  The  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning was  spent  in  eating,  singing  and 
dialoguing  together. 

January  21st:  A  day  of  study  was  plan- 
ned by  the  Diocesan  Sisters'  Committee 
for  the  Sisters  and  40  girls.  There  was  ex- 
cellent participation  and  communication. 
Mary  Pat  was  largely  featured  during  the 
day:  -  a  very  good  day! 

January  25th:  Sister  John  Baptist,  Sister 
of  Charity  of  Halifax  asked  me  to  accom- 
pany her  and  some  of  her  students  from 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  for  a  day  out  of 
the  city  at  a  camp.  The  day  included  folk 
Mass,  film  discussion  on  NFB's  "Phoebe" 
and,  of  course,  singing.  Many  of  these 
young  people  had  never  been  out  of  the 
city  before. 

January  27th:  Dominion  Douglas  United 
Church  young  people  held  a  dinner  after 
which  Juanita  Westmoreland  spoke  and 
I  sang.  Juanita  is  an  interesting  person: 
young,  coloured.  Catholic,  and  soon  to  be 
a  lawyer.  She  was  three  times  with  a 
Crossroads  expedition.  Once  again  this 
was  a  beautiful  and  rewarding  encounter 
with  persons  of  another  faith.  A  few  days 
later  I  received  by  mail  a  gift  of  the  New 
English  Bible  from  the  Young  Peoples' 
Group. 

January  30th:  Sister  Mary  de  Montfort, 
Sister  of  Charity  of  Halifax  invited  me 
to  John  XXIII  high  school  in  Dorval  to 
sing  for  the  junior  high  students.  These 
students  had  listened  to  and  discussed 
Ballad  of  the  Word  previous  to  my  visit. 
Mr.  Shore  the  Principal  and  the  Sisters 
have  created  a  marvellous  atmosphere  in 
this  school. 
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At  the  S.O.S.  Residence,  Montreal,  Sister  Patenaude  with  ''Mary  Pat".  Sister  Edna 
Deland  and  several  of  the  girls  join  the  singing. 


February  27th:  A  folk  Mass  at  the  Resi- 
dence with  Bishop  Gallagher. 

March  2nd:  Some  of  the  girls  in  the  resi- 
dence and  I  went  to  St.  James  United 
Church  to  return  the  visit  of  the  KAIROS. 
We  listened  to  Ballad  of  the  Word  and 
discussed  it,  then  did  some  singing  to- 
gether. 

March  3rd:  My  first  coffee  house  experi- 


ence! Montreal  West  United  Church  has 
a  coffee  house  in  one  of  the  church  halls 
which  is  open  daily  from  3  to  5  and  fre- 
quented by  the  young  people.  I  was  one 
of  the  'entertainers'  on  their  first  open 
evening.  I  shared  the  dimly  lit  stage  with 
long  haired  youths  who  sang  Dylan  songs 
and  listened  to  Dylan  recordings  between 
the  live  entertainment.  Another  happy 
and  unique  ecumenical  experience. 


WORDS  FOR  A  RESURRECTION 

Each  pale  Christ  stirring  underground 
Splits  the  brown  casket  of  its  root, 
Wherefrom  the  rousing  soil  upthrusts 
A  narrow,  pointed  shoot. 

And  bones  long  quiet  under  frost 
Rejoice  as  bells  precipitate 
The  loud,  ecstatic  sundering, 
The  hour  inviolate. 

This  Man  of  April  walks  again  - 
Such  marvel  does  the  time  allow  - 
With  laughter  in  His  blessed  bones, 
And  lillies  on  His  brow. 

LEO  KENNEDY 
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Port  Work  -  Montreal 


Close  to  the  pier  the  ships  manoeuvre  and  are  tied  fast. 
Passengers  -  eager,  timid  or  afraid  -  line  against  the  deckrail 
to  watch  the  burly  stevedores  grasp,  grapple,  push  and  pull; 
to  peer,  or  try  to  peer  into  the  dim,  damp  shed's  ugly  interior. 
Quickly  the  baggage,  large  and  small,  is  trundled 
to  its  alphabetical  niche. 

Quickly,  and  yet  too  slowly  for  the  waiting  throng  aboard. 
Finally  the  gangplank  creaks  and  strains  as  passengers  descend: 
Returning  Canadians  with  eagerness; 

visitors  with  cool  detachment  or  urgent  seeking  for  known  faces 
in  a  nameless  throng; 

the  New  Canadians,  aware  suddenly  of  their  defencelessness,  their 
vulnerability ,  their  ftar. 
Alone  -  yet,  not  quite  alone. 

Names  from  the  manifest  have  been  matched  with  baggage; 
now  baggage  is  matched  to  faces  as 

alert  sisters  appear  with  a  smiling  "Welcome  to  Canada''  in  one 
of  many  tongues. 

*  *  * 

Our  day  is  for  appraisal,  evaluation,  adaptation. 

The  port  work,  through  this  triple  lens,  may  be  found  wanting. 

Inefficient?  Unofficial?  Waste  of  personnel? 

Maybe  all  three  are  true.  Maybe. 

How  can  I  know  who  do  not  know  the  work? 

I  only  know  what  I  have  heard  the  met  ones  say: 

"I'll  never  forget  though  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ..." 

"One  can't  forget  that  smile,  that  handclasp,  that  cheerful  help  .  .  ." 

"I  never  knew  the  Church  could  care  so  much  .  .  ." 

"Everything  went  wrong  -  until  the  Sister  came  .  .  ." 

*  *  * 

Dear  Mother  of  the  Immigrants,  methods  should  change  -  and  do. 
But  the  Love  that  is  Your  Son's  should  change  only  in  this: 
That  at  each  new  encounter  with  His  people  coming  to  our  Land 
His  Love  for  them  may  shine  out  more  and  more 
through  us  — 

whom  He  has  called  to  serve  His  New  Canadians.  sjb 
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Sister  E.  Zink 


Vive  la  Canadienne! 


SHE  HAS  BEEN  ILL  but  is  HOW  COnvalcsC- 

ing;  she  sits  like  a  little  queen  in  her  hos- 
pital room  and  dispenses  joy  and  laughter 
to  all  who  visit  her.  She  is  gaiety  and  joy 
and  laughter  personified;  she  is  Sister 
Paradis,  our  only  sister  from  Quebec  who 
is  entirely  and  unmistakably  French. 

To  be  a  missionary  sister  had  been  her 
dream  since  childhood.  One  of  the  requi- 
sites, she  believed,  was  a  knowledge  of 
English  of  which  she  knew  not  a  word. 
So  she  went  to  Hamilton,  to  an  English- 
speaking  milieu,  in  order  to  learn  the 
language.  She  had  been  there  about  two 
years  when  she  met  a  Sister  of  Service. 
She  liked  the  missionary  ideal  of  the 
Community;  she  also  liked  the  habit.  "I 
did  not  want  to  be  wrapped  up  from  head 
to  foot",  she  says. 

"What  did  you  do  then?"  1  asked.  "I 
reflected  for  some  weeks  and  prayed  to 
the  Saint-Esprit,  then  I  decided." 

"Was  it  difficult  for  you,  Sister?" 

"Mais,  oui,"  she  answered  emphatical- 
ly. Before  she  entered  Sister  Paradis  had 
had  very  little  exposure  to  the  English 
mentality  which  she  discovered  was  vast- 
ly different  to  the  French. 

"What  were  the  main  differences  from 
your  point  of  view?" 

"I  found  that  the  English  do  not  like 
to  give  up  a  point,  they  do  not  give  in." 

"You  mean  they  are  less  tolerant  than 
the  French?" 

"Yes,  that  is  it,  "ils  sont  plus  entetes," 
she  agreed  in  the  mixture  of  French  and 
English  which  she  always  uses  on  anyone 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  French. 

"Their  sens  de  I'humour  is  different 
too,"  she  said.  "Many  times  when  I  was 
joking  the  sisters  thought  I  was  being  sar- 
castic." But  when  I  went  on  the  missions 
it  was  better,  much  better.  We  began  to 
understand  each  other  un  peu." 
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"How  did  your  family  feel  about  your 
entering  an  English  Community?" 

"They  did  not  object  at  all  but  maybe 
they  thought  I  was  crazy  -  and  (laugh- 
ing) maybe  I  was." 

"Would  you  enter  an  English  Com- 
munity again,  Sister?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  said  slowly  and 
reflectively.  "But  I  am  glad  I  am  a  Sister 
of  Service,  I  would  not  want  to  be  any- 
thing else." 

"How  did  you  manage  to  persevere?" 
I  asked  wonderingly.  She  laughed  again. 
"I  don't  know  myself.  A  priest  told  me 
once  that  he  thought  it  was  an  honour, 
even  heroic  to  have  persevered." 

Yet  despite  the  difference  in  language 
and  in  mentality,  persevere  she  did 
through  long,  hard  years  on  some  of  our 


Sister  Marie-Anne  Paradis 
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most  difficult  and  isolated  Western  mis- 
sions. She  spent  five  years  on  a  two- 
sister  mission  in  southern  Saskatchewan 
near  the  Montana  border.  There  the  sisters 
not  only  lived  in  real  poverty  during  the 
awful  drought  years  in  Saskatchewan, 
they  had  little  company  other  than  the 
sand-dunes  which  surrounded  them. 

Sister  Paradis,  who  is  one  of  our  senior 
sisters,  lived  in  Vilna,  Camp  Morton, 
Christian  Island  when  all  three  missions 
were  in  their  primitive  phase.  The  Sisters' 
poverty  was  not  just  poverty  of  spirit  but 
poverty  in  fact.  The  feats  they  performed 
were  herculean  and  could  only  have  been 
done  by  women  strongly  motivated  by 
love  and  selfless  zeal.  They  had  little  time 
to  ponder,  these  first  SOS,  whether  or  not 
they  were  being  self-fulfilled. 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  mission 
life  Sister  Paradis'  laughter  and  gaiety  ran 
like  a  shining  thread.  There  are  endless 
stories  about  her  too. 

At  one  time  in  Vilna  the  hospital  had 
its  own  cows  for  which  there  was  barely 
enough  pasture.  For  weeks  a  neighbour's 
cow  had  wandered  into  help  herself  to  the 
edible  greens.  Sister  Paradis  grew  tired  of 


remonstrating  with  the  trespasser's  own- 
er; she  took  drastic  measures.  One  day 
she  simply  went  out  with  a  pail  and  a 
stool  and  milked  the  culprit.  The  Edmon- 
ton-St.  Paul  train  passed  during  the  milk- 
ing process;  engineer,  fireman  and  train- 
men, who  apparently  sized  up  the  situa- 
tion, shouted  and  waved.  Not  a  mite 
abashed.  Sister  waved  back  and  continu- 
ed with  her  milking.  The  cow  never  came 
back! 

Today  Ja  petite  Paradis,  as  she  calls 
herself,  is  dainty  and  chic  with  the  inborn 
flair  for  looking  well  with  which  French 
women  are  blessed.  Intensely  interested  in 
current  events,  she  is  especially  interested 
in  liturgical  reform.  Though  always  busy 
about  many  things  which  are  always  done 
well,  she  finds  time  to  indulge  her  love 
of  music  by  practicing  for,  at  least,  a  few 
minutes  each  day. 

Today  also,  la  petite  Paradis,  is  a  grand 
example  of  what  love,  involvement  and 
total  dedication  can  do  to  overcome  ap- 
parently insurmountable  obstacles.  We 
are  proud  of  our  Sister  Paradis,  and  in 
loving  gratitude  for  her  we  say,  "Vive  la 
Canadienne." 


Laurier,  interpreting  correctly  the  spirit  of  Canada  as  a  nation,  had  taken  steps  to 
develop  the  needed  equipment.  Under  him,  in  1900,  the  few  remaining  British 
soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  Canada,  and  the  fortifications  at  Halifax  on  the 
Atlantic  and  at  Esquimault  on  the  Pacific,  held  then  by  troops  from  England, 
were  handed  over  to  Canada.  The  beginnings  of  a  Canadian  navy  had  come  in 
1910.  Laurier  placed  the  militia  under  a  Canadian,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  under 
an  Imperial  officer.  He  established  the  principle  that  Imperial  business  affecting 
Canada  must  be  carried  on  with  her  consent.  As  prime  minister  of  the  most  popu- 
lous self-governing  section  of  the  Empire,  next  to  Britain  herself,  Laurier  gave  a 
strong  lead  that  turned  the  Empire  into  a  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  He  saw 
that  the  mentality  in  Canada  was  like  that  in  former  English  colonies,  when  they 
refused  to  accept  control  from  London.  Laurier's  conflict  with  Chamberlain,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  English  colonies  with  the  ministers  of  George  III,  had  this 
difference  that,  without  armed  strife  or  ill  will,  Laurier  fixed  the  independence 
that  the  former  English  colonies  had  achieved  only  after  seven  years  of  war,  fol- 
lowed by  the  prolonged  alienation  of  the  two  nations. 

From  THE  CANADIANS,  Gcorgc  M.  Wrong 
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.  .  .  from  Here 

and  There  Toronto:  Beginning  with  our  editor  of 
THE  FIELD  AT  HOME,  the  sisters,  from 
East  to  West,  are  entering  wholehearted- 
ly into  Centennial  celebrations. 

In  Edmonton,  at  7:30  on  New  Year's 
Day,  Sister  Graf  and  Sister  Saucier  at- 
tended the  ceremony  of  the  lighting  of  the 
Centennial  Flame  at  the  Legislative 
Buildings.  But  what  really  set  their  Cana- 
dian hearts  aglow  was  the  sound  of  the 
National  Anthem  ringing  out  from  the 
newly-installed  carillon.  A  one  hundred 
"rocket  salute"  ended  the  program. 

We  heard  from  Ottawa  that  they  en- 
joyed the  Capital's  inauguration  of  Cen- 
tennial Year  on  TV  but  watched  the  fire- 
works from  their  window.  We  in  Toronto 
saw  the  same  program  on  TV  but  missed 
the  live  rocket  display. 

From  the  lake  centre  news,  Gimli, 
Manitoba,  February  10,  1967:  "Centen- 
nial Pageant  at  Gimli"  -  who  are  the 
CANADIANS?  Groups  which  deserve  high 
commendation  for  their  part  in  making 
the  program  the  success  it  was  include 
the  Sisters  of  Service  from  Camp  Morton 
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who  brought  the  Polka  Dot  Accordian 
Band,  trained  by  Sister  Camozzi  who  also 
made  colourful  shields  depicting  the  na- 
tional emblems  carried  by  young  people 
representing  the  various  ethnic  groups  in 
the  pageant.  The  six-piece  accordian 
band,  the  Polka  Dots,  from  Camp  Mor- 
ton, played  four  German  numbers  and 
later  on  two  Italian  numbers.  All  were  in 
costume. 

Sister  Phillips  in  Rycroft  has  adven- 
turous plans  for  July  3  to  31.  They  in- 
clude ten  junior  high  schools  girls,  two 
sisters  and  two  cars.  This  is  how  Sister 
Phillips  describes  it:  "Ever  since  some 
Sodalist  dreamed  aloud  last  November, 
'Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  go  to  Expo' 
the  idea  has  been  brewing  and  now  it 
is  really  cooking!  No  one  believed  the 
girls  at  first  but  now  the  idea  is  certainly 
getting  around.  'It  is  to  be  a  camping  trip 
-  tents,  sleeping  bags,  outdoor  cooking.' 

Townsfolk  have  become  quite  inter- 
ested and  have  been  offering  the  use  of 
all  these  items  and  giving  valuable  hunt- 
ers' hints  regarding  types  of  food  to  carry 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  saying,  "The 
Sisters  have  been  so  good  to  me  and  my 
folks,  I'll  gladly  lend  you  anything  I've 
got"  Dave  Swanson  expressed  the  feeling 
of  many. 

The  route:  Rycroft,  Edmonton,  Drum- 
heller  Badlands,  Calgary,  Regina,  Win- 
nipeg, Fort  William,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Sudbury,  Martyrs'  Shrine,  Toronto, 
Niagara  Falls,  Welland  Canal,  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  Montreal,  Cap  de  la 
Madeleine,  Quebec  City,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre,  Return:  Ottawa,  Kapuskasing, 
Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg  (Pan  Am  Games), 
Saskatoon,  Edmonton  and  Rycroft. 

The  girls  may  be  wearing  Maple  Leaf 
Tartan  and  white  outfits.  The  trip  will  be 
preceeded  by  a  candle-light  ceremony  in 
the  Rycroft  Church  with  all  the  Sodalists 
taking  part.  The  candles  used  will  be  Ht 
each  night,  both  by  those  on  the  road  and 
those  at  home,  during  a  hymn  to  our 
Blessed  Mother  asking  her  protection.  A 
thanksgiving  ceremony  to  include  pray- 
ers for  all  those  who  helped  in  any  way, 
will  climax  the  trip. 


The  Sisters  will  be  looking  for  back- 
yards in  which  to  pitch  tents,  stoves  to 

cook  on  after  hours  and  bathtubs.  \ 

1 

From  Winnipeg  we  received  this  note:  | 

"Sisters  Harkin,  MacDonald  and  Sheehan  j 

braved  the  elements  in  Winnipeg  to  see  1 

the  Centennial  flame  lighted,  and  watch-  ■ 

ed  as  a  helicopter  dipped  very  low  over  j 

the  Golden  Boy  atop  our   Legislative  j 

building,  then  the  torch  in  Golden  Boy's  ! 

hand  was  illuminated  and  will  remain  so  i 

all  this  year.  He  is  14  feet  high  and  some  ^ 

200  feet  above  the  ground,  so  it  is  quite  I 
picturesque.  It  is  used  as  a  picture  on  all 

three  of  our  TV  channels."  ■ 


Vilna:  Anna  and  Elsie  were  the  little  pa- 
tients. They  teamed  up  with  another  pa- 
tient whom  they  called  "Nanna".  The 
latter  had  dentures  which  she  occasional- 
ly removed.  Elsie  came  tearing  along  to 
Sister  Quinn,  on  one  dentureless  occa- 
sion, to  tell  Sister  with  great  excitement: 
"Nanna  lost  her  teeth."  Sister  thought 
the  youngster  said  "Anna"  and  she,  too, 
got  a  bit  excited.  Eventually  they  all  got 
straightened  out.  The  picture  shows  Elsie, 
Nanna,  Anna  and  Sister  Dube. 
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Grand  Forks,  N.  Dakota:  An  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed  called  The  Pastoral 
and  Apostolic  Council  of  the  Diocese  of 
Fargo. 

This  Council  has  as  its  purpose  to 
serve  as  the  "primary  medium  of  dialogue 
between  the  laity  and  their  spiritual  lead- 
ers through  which  a  close  bond  can  be 
formed  between  the  bishop,  clergy,  reli- 
gious and  laity,  so  that  the  words  of  God 
in  Jeremiah  (31 :33)  will  have  real  mean- 
i|ig:  "Deep  within  them  I  will  plant  my 
I:aw,  writing  it  on  their  hearts.  Then  I 
will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my 
people." 

Two  Sisters  have  been  appointed  mem- 
bers of  this  Council.  They,  in  turn,  hold 
regional  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  every 
sister  in  the  Diocese. 

The  picture  shows  one  of  every  Con- 
gregation represented  at  the  meeting  in 
Langdon,  North  Dakota.  Sister  Ready  is 
the  Sister  of  Service. 


Camp  Morton,  Man.:  Sister  Donna  War- 
ner asked  the  senior  pupils  in  her  one- 
room  public  school  here  to  write  a  com- 
position on  Centennial  Year.  Peter, 
Grade  II,  wanted  to  write  one  all  by  him- 
self, write,  not  print.  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  reproduce  the  writing  but  here  is 
the  composition: 


This  year  Canada  is  100  years  old. 
In  Montryall  every  body  is  sellatr- 
ring  Centenyel.  Canada  is  very  old. 
Every  body  geting  exaideit.  Some 
peopal  are  100  years  old.  In  Mon- 
tryall they  are  going  to  sellabreight. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  big  year.  It  will 
be  a  big  year  for  everybody. 

It  is  a  big  year,  Peter,  a  great  big 
wonderful  year  for  everybody  in  Canada. 


Winnipeg:  In  our  last  issue  we  reported  l 
Sister  Sheehan's  being  awarded  the  Bene-  \ 
merenti  Medal  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
VI  on  the  occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  ' 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Winnipeg.  Our  ; 
picture  shows  Sister  Sheehan  receiving 
the  medal  from  His  Grace,  Archbishop 
Flahiff  of  Winnipeg. 
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The  $teady  $ubscriber 


(Melody:  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket) 

How  dear  to  my  heart  i$  the  $teady  $ubscriber. 

Who  pay$  in  advance  the  Fir$t  of  each  year; 
Who  $end$  in  hi$  money  and  doe$  it  quite  gladly. 

And  ca$t$  round  the  office  a  halo  of  cheer. 
He  never  $ay$:  ''$top  it,  I  cannot  afford  it." 

Nor,  'I'm  getting  more  paper$  now  than  I  read." 
But  alway$:  "Send  it,  the  family  like$  it; 

In  fact,  we  all  find  it  the  thing  that  we  need." 
How  welcome  hi$  letter  when'er  it  come$  to  u$; 

How  it  make$  our  heart  throb,  how  it  make$  our 

eye$  dance! 

We  outwardly  thank  him,  we  inwardly  ble$$  him; 
The  $teady  $ub$criber  who  pay$  in  advance. 
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MEMO  .  .  . 

from  the  editor's  desk 


In  this  issue  of  the  field  at  home  our  attention  is  focussed  on  Ontario.  Toronto  is 
the  birthplace  of  our  Institute  and  Ontario  is  the  birthplace  of  more  Sisters  of  Service 
than  any  other  Province. 

Of  Ontario  Gregory  Clark  has  written:  "It  is  new  but  it  is  old.  It  is  beautiful  but  it 
is  homely.  It  is  rich  but  it  is  frugal.  It  is  tame  but  it  is  wild.  It  is  British  but  it  is 
American.  And  with  all  its  heart,  it  cherishes  the  title  of  the  Heartland  of  Canada." 
Putting  aside  the  rich,  the  British  and  the  American,  the  words  could  be  applied  to  the 
Sisters  of  Service.  Broken  down  they  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  longer  editorial 
than  this  proposes  to  be.  However,  Heartland  of  Canada  provides  us  with  a  spring- 
board for  this  issue.  In  a  word  association  test,  most  of  us  would  link  heart  with  love 
and  lovers  of  Canada  the  SOS  are.  Working  as  we  do  from  sea  to  sea  in  eight  of  our 
ten  provinces,  Canada  is  our  home,  almost  our  sole  field  of  labour  so  far,  and  our 
deep  concern. 

We  make  no  apology  for  our  interest  in  and  concern  for  Canada.  In  1929  Father 
Daly  wrote:  "When  we  examine  at  close  range  the  specific  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice we  will  find  that,  although  essentially  and  primarily  religious,  it  reacts  on  and 
affects  profoundly  the  interest  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  more 
widespread  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  among  Catholics  would 
react  favourably  upon  the  Church  in  our  Dominion.  .  .  .  We  believe  the  best  form  of 
propaganda  is  the  continuous  and  positive  statement  of  the  principles  the  Church  stands 
for  in  public  life. 

"We  are  proud  of  our  country,  of  its  past  achievements  and  of  its  future  so  full  of 
promise.  We  love  our  country  and  we  wish  to  serve  her  to  the  best  of  our  ability  .  .  ." 

It  is  fitting  that  our  July  issue  in  Centennial  Year  should  be  devoted  to  Ontario. 
July  1st  is  our  national  birthday  and  the  eyes  of  the  nation  will  turn  to  Ottawa,  the 
National  Capital  which,  though  federal,  is  located  geographically  in  Ontario. 

We  will  not  say  much,  in  this  issue,  about  the  work  of  the  SOS  in  Ontario.  Rather 
we  would,  through  eyes  and  pens  other  than  our  own,  envision  the  Canada  that  we 
have  been,  that  we  are  and  that  we  can  become.  If  we  add  to  all  this  the  total  dedica- 
tion and  consecration  of  religious,  the  humility,  love,  zeal  and  prayerfulness  which 
should  characterize  us  as  Sisters  of  Service,  we  will  have  the  blueprint  of  what  we, 
with  our  country,  should  be  aiming  at  as  we  begin  the  long  trek  toward  our 
bicentennial. 


Ontario 


Majestic  maples 
standing  colorfully  tali 
as  Canada's  symbol 

The  giant  cataract 
constantly  crashing 
to  misty  depths. 

Peaceful  orchards 
wreathed  in  fragrance 
of  luscious  fruit. 

Industry  whirring 

noisy  snatches 

of  syncopated  sound. 

Children  playing 
on  carpets  of  green 
or  hot,  dusty  sidewalks. 

Traffic  snarling 
or  rushing  madly 
along  401 . 

Sail  boats  lolling 
on  smooth 
lake  waters. 

White  hot  slag 
poured  picturesquely 
into  the  night. 
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Stately  farmhouses 

clustering  close 

beside  their  neighbours. 

Lake  freighters 
noisily  announcing 
their  laden  holds. 

Steel  flowing 
in  molten  rivers 
of  purification. 

Forest  expanses 
darkly  impenetrable 
or  gently  soothing. 

Outstretched  arms 
welcoming  men  and  women 
from  other  lands. 

Sisters  of  Service 
brought  to  birth 
for  daring  deeds. 

Cradling  the  capital, 
hosting  the  stranger, 
prodigally  prof  erring 
her  land  and  her  people  - 
THIS  IS  ONTARIO. 

SISTER  FLORENCE  KELLY 


JULY  1967 


The  history  of  Ontario  has  been  ennobled  and  enriched  by  the  great  saga  of  the 
Jesuit  Martyrs.  They  have  a  right  to  recognition  in  this  issue  not  alone  because 
all  of  them  laboured  and  most  of  them  were  martyred  in  Ontario,  but  because 
they  are  among  the  honoured  and  dearly-loved  patrons  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 


The  Canadian  Martyrs 

As  unto  Paul  and  John 
Of  Patmos  and  the  martyr  multitude 
The  signs  were  given  -  voices  from  the  clouds, 
Forms  that  illuminated  darkness,  stabbed  despair. 
Turned  dungeons  into  temples  and  a  brand 
Of  shame  into  the  ultimate  boast  of  time  - 
So  to  Brebeuf  had  Christ  appeared  and  Mary. 
One  night  at  prayer  he  heard  a  voice  command  - 
"Rise,  Read!"  Opening  the  Imitatio  Christi, 
His  eyes  "without  design"  fell  on  the  chapter, 
Concerning  the  royal  way  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Which  placed  upon  his  spirit  "a  great  peace". 
And  then,  day  having  come,  he  wrote  his  vow  - 
"My  God,  my  Saviour,  I  take  from  thy  hand 
The  cup  of  Thy  sufferings.  I  invoke  Thy  name; 
I  vow  never  to  fail  Thee  in  the  grace 
Of  martyrdom,  if  by  Thy  mercy.  Thou 
Dost  offer  it  to  me.  I  bind  myself, 
And  when  I  have  received  the  stroke  of  death, 
I  will  accept  it  from  Thy  gracious  hand 
With  all  pleasure  and  with  joy  in  my  heart; 
To  Thee  my  blood,  my  body  and  my  life." 
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Three  days  before 
Brebeuf  had  celebrated  his  last  mass. 
And  he  had  known  it  was  to  be  the  last. 
There  was  prophetic  meaning  as  he  took 
The  cord  and  tied  the  alb  around  his  waist, 
Attached  the  maniple  to  his  left  arm 
And  drew  the  seamless  purple  chasuble 
With  the  large  cross  over  his  head  and  shoulders, 
Draping  his  body :  every  vestment  held 
An  immediate  holy  symbol  as  he  whispered  - 
"Upon  my  head  the  helmet  of  Salvation. 
So  purify  my  heart  and  make  me  white; 
With  this  cincture  of  purity  gird  me, 

0  Lord. 

May  I  deserve  this  maniple 
Of  sorrow  and  of  penance. 

Unto  me 
Restore  the  stole  of  immortality. 
My  yoke  is  sweet,  my  burden  light. 
Grant  that 

1  may  so  bear  it  as  to  win  Thy  grace. 

Entering  he  knelt  before  as  rude  an  altar 

As  ever  was  reared  within  a  sanctuary  .  .  . 

And  on  the  morrow  would  this  prayer  be  answered : 

"Eternal  Father,  I  unite  myself 

With  the  affections  and  the  purposes 

Of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  on  Calvary. 

And  now  I  offer  Thee  the  sacrifice 

Which  Thy  beloved  Son  made  of  Himself 

U pon  the  Cross  and  now  renews  on  this. 

His  holy  altar  .  .  . 

Graciously  receive 
My  life  for  His  life  as  He  gave  His  life 
For  mine  .  .  . 

This  is  my  body. 
In  like  manner 
Take  ye  and  drink  —  the  chalice  of  my  blood." 
No  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Brebeuf  that  this  was  the  last 
Journey  -  three  miles  over  the  snow.  He  knew 
That  the  margins  as  thin  as  they  were  by  which  he  escaped 
From  death  through  the  eighteen  years  of  his  mission  toil 
Did  not  belong  to  this  chapter:  not  by  his  pen 
Would  this  be  told. 
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THE  MARTYRS'  SHRINE 

Three  hundred  years  have  passed,  and  the  winds  of  God 

Which  blew  over  France  are  blowing  once  more  through  the  pines 

That  bulwark  the  shores  of  the  Fresh  Water  Sea. 

Over  the  wastes  abandoned  by  human  tread, 

Where  only  the  bittern's  cry  was  heard  at  dusk; 

Over  the  lakes  where  the  wild  ducks  built  their  nests. 

The  skies  that  had  banked  their  fires  are  shining  again 

With  the  stars  that  guided  the  feet  of  Jogues  and  Brebeuf . 

The  years  as  they  turned  have  ripened  the  martyrs'  seed, 

And  the  ashes  of  St.  Ignace  are  glowing  fresh. 

The  trails,  having  frayed  the  threads  of  the  cassocks,  sank 

Under  the  mould  of  the  centuries,  under  fern 

And  brier  and  fungus  -  there  in  due  time  to  blossom 

Into  the  highways  that  lead  to  the  crest  of  the  hill 

Which  havened  both  shepherd  and  flock  in  the  days  of  their  trial. 

For  out  of  the  torch  of  Ragueneau's  ruins  the  candles 

Are  burning  today  in  the  chancel  of  Sainte  Marie. 

The  Mission  sites  have  returned  to  the  fold  of  the  Order. 

Near  to  the  ground  where  the  cross  broke  under  the  hatchet. 

And  went  with  it  into  the  soil  to  come  back  at  the  turn 

Of  the  spade  with  the  carbon  and  calcium  char  of  the  bodies, 

The  shrines  and  altars  are  built  anew;  the  Aves 

And  prayers  ascend,  and  the  Holy  Bread  is  broken. 

From  Brebeuf  and  His  Brethren 

by  E.  J.  PRATT 
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Spectacle  of  "Sound  and  Light,''  Ottawa,  May  -  October  1967 


Ottawa 


"if  the  province  of  CANADA  is  to  remain  one,  it  is  essential  that  its  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  fixed  and  recognized  by  all.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  Ottawa,  every 
one  of  the  cities  proposed  (as  the  capital  site)  is  an  object  of  jealousy  to  each  of  the 
others." 

SIR  EDMUND  HEAD,  1857 

"The  buildings  were  magnificent;  style,  extent,  site,  and  workmanship  all  surprisingly 
fine.  .  .  .  The  buildings  were  just  five  hundred  years  in  advance  of  the  time;  it  would 
cost  half  the  revenue  of  the  province  to  light  and  heat  and  keep  them  clean.  Such 
monstrous  folly  was  never  perpetrated  before." 

GEORGE  BROWN,  1884 
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"I  would  not  wish  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  the  capital,  but  it  is  hard  to  say 
anything  good  of  it.  Ottawa  is  not  a  handsome  city  and  does  not  appear  destined  to 
become  one  either." 

SIR  WILFRED  LAURIER,  1884 

"I  keep  a  green  spot  in  my  heart  for  the  City  of  Ottawa,  and  when  the  day  comes,  as 
it  will  come  by  and  by,  it  shall  be  my  pleasure  and  that  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  to 
make  the  city  of  Ottawa  as  attractive  as  possibly  could  be;  to  make  it  the  centre  of 
the  intellectual  development  of  this  country  and  above  all  the  Washington  of  the 
North." 

SIR  WILFRED  LAURIER,  1893 

Fair,  in  the  South,  fair  as  a  shrine  that  makes 
The  wonder  of  a  dream,  imperious  towers 
Pierce  and  possess  the  sky,  guarding  the  halls 
Where  our  young  strength  is  welded  strenuously. 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL  SCOTT,  1926 

"Ottawa  is  the  national  home  of  every  loyal,  country-loving  Canadian.  A  feeling  of 
pride  and  a  thrill  of  joy  steal  over  him  as  he  stands  on  Parliament  Hill  and  visualizes 
the  Peace  Tower  as  the  pivot  around  which  revolve  the  nine  (ten)  sister-provinces 
and  the  territories  of  our  far-flung  country.  The  light  that  falls  from  the  lofty  pin- 
nacles of  this  watch-tower  of  the  nation  reaches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  49th  parallel  to  beyond  the  Arctic  circle.  Every  Canadian 
turns  his  eyes  toward  it  in  quest  of  justice,  liberty  and  protection.  Ottawa  is  the  very 
heart  of  Canada.  There  one  hears  the  heart-beats  of  the  nation.  From  it  flow  the  laws 
and  the  justice  that  give  us  our  national  life.  All  the  arteries  through  which  pulsate 
the  currents  of  our  economic,  social  and  political  life  converge  there.  For,  sooner  or 
later,  the  inarticulate  thoughts  of  the  masses  are  bound  to  find  expression  within  the 
walls  of  our  parliament.  There  one  can  listen  and  hear  the  spoken  thoughts  of 
Canada." 

FATHER  GEORGE  DALY,  1929 

Ottawa  is  a  city  of  charm  and  beauty.  In  this  summer  of  our  Centennial  Year  multi- 
coloured flags  and  banners,  on  federal  and  other  buildings,  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
parks,  vie  with  flowers  as  multi-coloured  and  ubiquitous  as  the  flags  in  giving  the 
Capital  an  air  of  great  festivity.  Brightly-decorated  platforms  on  Parliament  Hill,  the 
Centennial  flame,  a  succession  of  programmes  on  the  Hill  and  the  twenty-one  gun 
salute  which  booms  out  almost  daily  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  some  Head  of  State, 
all  serve  as  reminders  of  our  gigantic,  nation-wide  celebration.  These  externals,  how- 
ever charming  are,  at  best,  only  externals  unless  they  signify  an  interior  mood. 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  the  mood  is  there.  It  is  being  created  as  Canadians 
transfer  their  gaze  from  an  inward,  anxious  self-scrutiny  to  an  outward,  humbly  grate- 
ful self-realization. 

We  seem  to  be  saying:  "This  is  my  country;  there  flies  my  flag;  these  are  my 
countrymen  who  pour  into  the  Confederation  train  and  caravans,  who  flock  to  Expo, 
who  loiter  on  the  HiU.  These  are  my  countrymen  with  whom,  in  unexpected  and 
unprecedented  fellowship  and  goodwill,  I  am  striving  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
race  and  language." 

This  year,  here  in  Ottawa  and  throughout  the  nation,  we  are  beginning  to  mature 
in  self-acceptance,  self-understanding  and  healthy,  honest  self-love. 

THE  EDITOR,  1967 
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I  am  Canada 


I  WAS  BORN  ON  JULY  1,  1867,  and  the  British  North  American  Act  is  my  birth 
certificate.  The  bloodHnes  of  two  great  founding  nations,  and  of  the  world,  run  in  my 
veins,  because  I  have  offered  a  home  to  all.  I  am  many  things,  and  many  people.  I 
am  the  nation. 

I  am  more  than  20  million  living  souls  -  and  the  ghost  of  millions  who  have  lived 
and  died  for  me. 

I  am  General  Montcalm  and  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  I  fired  my  gun  at  Lundy's  Lane,  and 
knew  that  I  was  an  adult,  I  am  Sir  John  A,  Macdonald,  Frontenac  and  Sir  Wilfred 
Lauder. 

I  am  Jacques  Cartier,  Joseph  Brant,  the  Van  Doos  and  Billy  Bishop.  I  am  Dollard 
at  the  Long  Sault,  Governor  Simcoe  and  Georges  Vanier. 

I  remember  Chrysler's  Farm,  Ypres  and  Cassino.  When  freedom  called  I  answered 
and  stayed  until  it  was  over,  over  there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  in  Flanders  Fields,  in 
the  prison  compounds  of  Hong  Kong,  on  the  deserts  of  El  Alamein,  on  the  bleak 
plains  of  Italy  and  on  the  beaches  of  Dieppe. 

I  am  Jacques  Cartier  Bridge,  the  wheat  lands  of  Saskatchewan,  the  timber  of  British 
Columbia,  the  rolling  Laurentians,  the  industrial  complex  of  Southern  Ontario. 

I  am  the  coal  and  oil  fields  of  Cape  Breton  and  Alberta,  the  Lions'  Gate  Bridge  and 
the  towering  Rockies.  I  am  the  Peace  Tower,  Place  Ville  Marie,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms  reach  out  to  embrace 
Newfoundland  and  the  Arctic  reaches  .  .  .  4,000,000  square  miles  throbbing  with 
industry,  or  as  yet  unawakened.  I  am  millions  of  farms.  I  am  forest,  field,  mountain 
and  prairie.  I  am  silent  lakes,  roaring  rapids,  quiet  villages  and  cities  that  never  sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  William  Lyon  MacKenzie  walking  down  the  streets  of 
Muddy  York  with  his  newly  printed  newspapers  under  his  arm.  You  can  see  Laura 
Secord  frightened  and  courageous  with  her  cow  slipping  through  the  lines  to  warn 
the  British. 

You  can  see  The  Citadel  high  on  its  rock  in  the  mighty  river.  You  can  see  the  lights 
of  Christmas,  and  hear  the  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as  the  calendar  turns. 

I  am  "Rocket"  Richard,  Golden  Boy  Hull  and  the  Stanley  Cup.  I  am  thousands  of 
schools  and  colleges,  and  churches  where  my  people  worship  God  as  they  think  best.  I 
am  a  ballot  dropped  in  a  box,  the  roar  of  the  crowd  at  a  Grey  Cup  game  and  the  voice 
of  a  choir  in  a  cathedral.  I  am  an  editorial  in  a  newspaper  and  a  letter  to  a  Member 
of  Parliament. 

I  am  Drs.  Banting  and  Best,  and  Stephen  Leacock.  I  am  Vincent  Massey,  Hans 
Selye  and  "Chuck"  Templeton.  I  am  the  Calgary  Eye-Opener,  Don  Messer  and  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra.  I  am  Dr.  William  Osier,  Bishop  Strachan,  the  Happy 
Gang  and  Raoul  Caouette. 

I  am  Pauline  Johnston,  Pierre  Berton,  Bliss  Carman  and  the  Group  of  Seven.  Yes, 
I  am  the  nation,  and  these  are  the  things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  in  freedom  and, 
God  willing,  in  freedom  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always  the  integrity,  the  courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself 
united  and  unshackled,  to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom  and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the 
world. 

This  is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  in  this  Centennial  Year  of  nationhood. 


From:  Forward  with  Christies 
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Great  Canadians 


Sister  Catherine  Donnelly 


SISTER  CATHERINE  DONNELLY  was  the  first  Sistcr  of  Scrvicc.  More  than  that,  she  was 
the  first  person  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  Community  such  as  ours  occurred. 

Sister  Donnelly  was  born  in  Alliston,  Ontario.  As  a  young  woman  she  taught  for 
some  time  in  Penetanguishene.  She  then  went  West,  in  the  teen  years  of  the  20th 
Century,  to  teach  in  rural  public  schools.  The  plight  of  the  Catholic  immigrants  in 
the  sparsely-settled  rural  areas  of  southern  Alberta  grieved  her  deeply.  With  the  zeal, 
vigour  and  prayerfulness  which  are  characteristic  of  her,  she  searched  for  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  New  Canadians.  She  became  convinced  that  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion was  a  Community  of  Sisters  whose  manner  of  living  would  be  structured  to  fit 
the  needs  of  rural  communities. 

Sister  Donnelly  came  back  to  Toronto  where  she  consulted  the  then  Provincial 
Superior  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers'  Toronto  Province,  Father  Arthur  Coughlan. 
Her  enthusiastic  daring  and  zeal  were  contagious:  she  not  only  convinced  Father 
Coughlan,  but  Archbishop  Neil  McNeil  of  Toronto  as  well.  The  rest  is  history. 

Sister  remained  in  Toronto  only  long  enough  to  complete  her  postulancy  and  novi- 
tiate, then,  back  to  the  West  went  she.  And  the  West  has  been  her  home  ever  since. 
Keen,  zealous  an3  deeply  involved,  Sister  Donnelly  ceaselessly  works  for  the  Com- 
munity which  her  vision  inspired.  We  are  proud  of  her  and  grateful  to  her.  We  are 
honoured  to  give  her  a  prominent  place  in  our  gallery  of  Great  Canadians. 
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Sister  Mary  Reansbury  Sister  Kathleen  Allen  Sister  Bernice  Anstett 

(Sister  General)  Brant  ford       (Edson)  North  Bay  (Onoway,  Alta.)  Kitchener 


Sister  Magdalen  Barton  Sister  Agnes  Brunning  Sister  Mary  Briinning 

(Ry croft)  entered  from  (Vilna)  Hamilton  (Toronto)  Chippawa 

Toronto;  born  in  England 
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Sister  Eva  Chartrand 
(Toronto)  Sudbury 


Sister  Pauline  Coates 
(Edmonton)  Toronto 


Sister  Frances  Coffey 
(Nelson,  B.C.)  Toronto 


Sister  Joan  Coffey  Sister  Patricia  Cooper  Sister  Mary  Corke 

(Sinnett,  Sask.)  Toronto  (Nelson,  B.C.)  Owen  Sound     (Edmonton)  London 


Sister  Anna  Coughlin  Sister  Waltrude  Donnelly,       Sister  Stella  Dube, 

(Manning)  Windsor  (Hawk  Hills,  Alta)  Stanleyville  (V Una)  Blind  River 
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Sister  Agnes  Dwyer  Sister  Eileen  Dwyer  Sister  Mary  Grace 

(Nelson,  B.C.)  Simcoe  (Toronto)  Kinkora  (Vancouver)  Hamilton 


Sister  Clara  Graf  Sister  Anna  Green  Sister  Agnes  Hearn 

(Edmonton)  Chepstow  (Manning,  Alta.)  Killaloe       (Edmonton)  St.  Catharines 


Sister  Ann  Johnson  Sister  Florence  Kelly  Sister  Catherine  Kluttermann 

(Montreal)  Paris  (Edmonton)  Chepstow  Aachen,  Germany,  entered 

from  Toronto 
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Sister  Bridget  Knopic 
(Vilna)  Renfrew 


Sister  Marie-Paule  Lacasse 
(Montreal)  Sarnia 


Sister  Sal  vat  rice  Liota 
(Halifax)  Hamilton 


Sister  Ann  McPhee 
(Manning)  Kirkland  Lake 


Sister  Margaret  Morgan 
Glasgow,  entered  from 
Toronto 


Sister  Catherine  Moriarity 
(Toronto)  Chesterville 


Sister  Anne  O'Connor 
(Christian  Island)  Whitby 


Sister  Margaret  O'Hare 
(Ottawa)  Renfrew 


Sister  Margaret  O'Reilly 

Glasgow,  entered  from 

Ontario  | 
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Sister  Rita  Patenaude 
(Montreal)  Toronto 


Sister  Mary  Phillips 
(Ry croft)  Toronto 


Sister  Florence  Regan 
Toronto  (first  Sister  General) 


Sister  Mary  Regan  Sister  Lena  Renaud  Sister  Mary  Roberts 

(Christian  Island)  Toronto       (Camp  Morton)  McGregor      (Edson)  Toronto 


Sister  Leona  Rose  Sister  Jacqueline  Saucier  Sister  Kathleen  Schenck 

(Toronto)  Toronto  (Onoway,  Alta.)  Sarnia  (Toronto)  St.  Catharines 
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Sister  Rita  Sullivan  Sister  Leona  Trautman  Sister  Evelyn  Tunney 

(Halifax)  Peterborough  (Christian  Island)  Formosa      (Edson)  Ottawa 


Sister  Lydia  Tyszko  Sisn  r  Doiuia  W  anwr  Sister  Colleen  Young 

(Antigonish)  Hamilton  (Camp  Morton)  Barrie  (Toronto)  Peterborough 


UNLESS  WE  OPEN  OURSELVES  to  God  Speaking  to  us,  his  word  cannot  enter  our  con- 
sciousness or  our  lives. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  unique  and  so  clearly  demanding  of  our  openness  is  the 
fact  that  God's  word  is  a  word  of  love.  What  God  says  to  us  is  that  he  is  coming  to  us 
in  friendship.  He  is  offering  us  his  love,  and  he  wants  our  friendship  in  return.  Love 
cannot  be  forced  on  us.  Love  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  must  be  received  in  order  to 
be  given,  and  it  must  be  received  even  to  be  understood.  So  in  this  case  also,  if  we  are 
ever  to  understand  the  word  of  love  which  God  is  speaking  to  us  in  and  through 
Christ,  we  must  open  our  minds  and  hearts  to  it.  We  must  be  willing  to  put  aside  any- 
thing that  would  contradict  love.  We  must  simply,  genuinely,  and  honestly  turn  to 
God  and  say,  "Yes,  I  will  listen;  I  will  accept  you  no  matter  what  you  may  demand 
of  me." 

BERNARD  COOKE,  S.J. 
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Jacques  Monet,  s.J. 


There  Are 

English  Separatists,  Too 


PRECEDING  OUR  LAST  general  election 
much  was  said  everywhere  about  "na- 
tional" unity.  Still  more  was  said  in  Que- 
bec about  French  Canada's  "nationality" 
and  its  place  within  the  Canadian  Con- 
federation. 

Throughout  it  all  no  very  clear  idea 
seems  to  have  emerged  about  either.  And 
many  non-French-Canadians,  even  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  remain  relatively  un- 
aware of  how  deep-set  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  French  Canada  is  its  sense  of  na- 
tion-ness. 

However  one  actually  defines  the  word, 
the  idea  of  a  nationality  usually  implies 
that  a  people  possess  a  common  language, 
religion,  territory,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  a  common  historical  experience.  All 
of  these,  French-Canadians  as  a  group 
claim  to  possess. 

Their  language  is  quite  distinctly  theirs, 
having  evolved  in  Canada  under  pressures 
from  educated  missionaries  and  army  offi- 
cers, as  early  as  the  late  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. Their  religious  experience  is  almost 
universally  Roman  Catholic.  Their  terri- 
tory, the  mother-country  of  thousands  of 
explorers  and  voyageurs  who  later  fan- 
ned out  from  here,  is  the  valley  of  the 


Father  Monet,  a  sessional  lecturer  in 
Canadian  History  at  Loyola  College, 
Montreal,  a  widely-travelled  lectur- 
er on  the  same  topic,  and  author  of 
a  forthcoming  book,  The  Last  Can-- 
non  Shot:  A  Study  of  French-Cana- 
dian Nationalism,  eloquently  states 
the  case  for  a  bi-lingual  Canada  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  -  Ed. 


Jacques  Monet,  s.J. 
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St.  Lawrence.  And,  finally,  French-Cana- 
dians can  boast  of  an  uninterrupted  na- 
tional experience  dating  back  to  the  mid- 
1600's.  Indeed  by  1760,  the  70,000 
French-Canadians  remaining  in  the  colo- 
ny belonged  to  families  whose  roots  here 
were  almost  as  old  then  as  those  of  most 
EngHsh-speaking  famihes  in  Canada  now. 

By  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century, 
French-Canadians  entered  Confederation. 
Historians  and  constitutional  experts  ar- 
gue whether  or  not  the  BNA  Act  was  a 
"pact"  between  "nations"  or  an  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  the  Maritimes, 
of  a  statute  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Ever  since  the  1820's  there  have  been 
French-Canadians  who  have  argued  that 
THE  political  state  of  French  Canada  was 
(or  should  be)  the  government  of  Lower 
Canada,  Canada  East,  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  These,  whom  for  brevity's  sake 
we  may  call  "separatists,"  have  always 
been  a  minority,  often  a  rather  small  one. 

The  majority  of  French-Canadians 
have  reasoned  that  the  political  expres- 
sion of  the  nation  was  their  contingent  of 
representatives  in  the  Federal  Parliament. 
And  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth century  they  lived  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly, considering  the  whole  of  Brit- 
ish North  America  to  be  their  heritage  (in 
partnership  of  course  with  the  other  Brit- 
ish North  Americans) :  witness  the  voya- 
geurs  of  the  Northwest,  witness  the  pion- 
eers along  the  Red  River  at  the  time  of 
the  Selkirk  settlement,  witness  the  hun- 
dreds of  French  Oblate  missionaries  that 
covered  the  Western  territories  through- 
out the  Victorian  era;  and  witness  the 
French-Canadian  colonists  and  workmen 
who  followed  the  CPR  line  through  Nor- 
thern Ontario  to  the  Prairies  and  beyond. 

The  tragedy  has  been  that  too  many 
English-Canadians  have  sided  with  the 
"separatists".  These  English-Canadians 
are  in  great  part  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  in  recent  years  the  French-Canadian 
"separatists"  have  taken  on  a  new  vigour. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  this  situ- 
ation are  the  Canadians  who  forced  the 
hanging  of  Riel,  who  abolished  the  legal 
use  of  French  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Manitoba,  who  authored  the  infamous 
Regulation  XVII,  forbidding  the  use  of 


French  in  the  schools  of  Ontario. 

It  is  not  that  French-Canadians  want  to 

force  their  English-speaking  compariots  to  ■ 

learn  French  (although  it  would  be  very  ' 
pleasant  if  they  did).  It  is  that  they  feel 

they  should  be  able  to  be  themselves  | 

everywhere  in  Canada.  | 

French-Canadians    are    not    usually  | 

taught  all  the  reasons  given  for  the  re-  j 

strictions  placed  upon  their  nationality  in  j 

a  Canada  that  they  are  told  belongs  to  , 
them  also.  These  reasons  (the  large-scale 
immigration,  the  religious  pluralism  of 

most  of  the  Provinces,  the  high  cost,  the  ; 

impracticality,  the  dominance  of  English  ! 
and  American  investment,  the  weakness 

of  many  traditional  sectors  of  French-  ; 

Canadian  education  .  .  .)  have  not  always  i 

been  made  clear  enough.  ! 

If  they  were,  French-Canada's  reaction 

might  perhaps  be  different:  but  so  far,  ! 
having  learned  about  Confederation  main- 

ly  the  story  of  Riel,  of  the  Manitoba  i 

School  Question,   of  the  Conscription  | 

crises,  of  the  dominance  of  English  and  | 
American  finance  over  Quebec's  economy, 

they  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  of  ; 

their    English-speaking    compatriots    as  I 

wide-eyed  Orangemen  bent  on  enclosing  ; 

them  into  the  lower  echelons  of  Quebec  : 

society.  ! 

Who  is  the  greater  separatist?  The  | 
French-Canadian  who  has  given  up  hop- 
ing that  he  can  live  a  French-Canadian  | 
life  outside  Quebec?  Or  the  English-  i 
Canadian  politicians  who  keeps  him  re-  j 
stricted  to  Quebec? 

Hence  the  difficulty  for  the  non-separa- 
tist French-Canadian  to  argue  that  Ot- 
tawa is  our  "national"  capital  -  (bilin-  i 
gual  street  signs  are  not  tolerated)  -  not  ! 
to  mention  the  federal  civil  service  in  | 
which  the  working  language  is  English  al-  j 
most  exclusively,  or  the  RCMP  in  which  , 
English  alone  is  used  to  "always  get  their  | 
man".  And  what  about  our  armed  forces?  1 
How  can  we  non-separatists  claim  these  | 
as  our  "national"  institutions?  The  temp- 
tation is  to  look  to  Quebec  alone.  ' 

ED.  note:  Since  this  article  was  written  j 

there  has  been  a  sincere  effort  to  make  | 

the  federal  civil  service  really  "national"  i 
through  complete  bi-lingualism. 
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The  Centenary 
of  Confederation 


THE  OCCASION  of  ouF  Centenary  is  not  only 
a  time  to  refurbish  old  monuments, 
create  new  amenities,  and  bolster  existing 
cultural  activities.  It  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  attention  to  what  is  signifi- 
cant in  the  social  and  political  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  our  country  and  in 
its  present  environment.  .  .  . 

Our  past  was  not  drab.  It  was  exciting 
in  its  happening  and  diversified  enough  to 
suit  the  most  exacting  story-teller.  It  was 
full  of  sharp  contrasts,  both  in  motive  of 
exploration  and  method  of  settlement. 
Study  of  that  past  concerns  us  as  children 
of  our  fathers;  what  we  do  in  this  year 
of  our  centenary  concerns  us  as  fathers  of 
our  children. 

Our  Ancestors 

We  must  not  be  seduced  by  our  bravery  of 
tall  office  buildings  and  our  abundance  of 
suburban  villas  into  forgetting  the  old  de- 
caying log  cabins  from  which  our  fore- 
fathers sallied  forth  to  build  our  society 
and  our  economy. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  drive  into  the 
future  looking  in  a  rear-vision  mirror,  but, 


as  the  revolutionary  writer  Edmund  Burke 
said:  "People  will  not  look  forward  to 
posterity  who  never  look  back  to  their  an- 
cestors." 

Who  are  our  ancestors?  Not  only  the 
people  on  our  individual  family  trees,  but 
all  who  have  preceded  us  in  building  this 
nation,  whether  they  came  with  Cham- 
plain's  first  settlers  or  among  this  century's 
immigrants;  whether  they  spoke  English, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Ukrainian  or 
some  other  language;  whether  they  were 
Jewish,  Catholic  or  Protestant;  whether 
they  were  black,  brown,  yellow  or  white 
in  colour  of  their  skin;  whether  they  were 
free-traders  or  protectionists;  whether 
they  were  grand  seigniors  lording  it  over 
hundreds  of  acres  or  hard-working  croft- 
ers wrestling  their  precarious  living  from 
a  patch  of  stony  hillside;  whether  they 
were  skilful  craftsmen  felling  trees  or 
splitting  them  and  working  the  wood  into 
chairs  and  pulpits  and  farm  wagons,  or 
proprietors  of  water-mills  which  were  the 
first  touch  of  industrialization  brought  to 
the  wilderness.  All  these  are  our  ances- 
tors. 
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It  was  no  disgrace  in  their  day  to  have 
work-hardened  hands,  and  it  was  not 
reckoned  a  disgrace  to  have  enjoyed  un- 
disturbed slumber  on  a  bed  of  straw  and 
to  have  heaped  the  hay  as  a  pillow  under 
one's  head. 

The  men  and  women  we  recall  on  this 
centenary  paid  the  price  of  what  we  are. 
Amid  the  flags  and  martial  music  and 
speeches  we  should  bear  in  memory  the 
dust-gray  wagons  with  screeching  axles, 
and  the  gees  and  haws  of  their  drivers, 
and  the  graves  along  the  way  westward; 
the  bateaux  carrying  the  explorers  and 
fur  traders  along  thousands  of  miles 
through  unknown  land;  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  daring  and  enterprise  and  energy 
and  vision. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  must  indulge 
in  nostalgia  to  the  point  where  it  becomes 
romanticizing.  Some  European  countries 
began  a  half  century  ago  to  do  over  their 
history  into  fairy-tales  and  heroic  poetry, 
thus  contributing  to  the  evils  of  romantic 
nationalism.  But  we,  who  have  reached  a 
future  which  the  cleverest  of  their  era  did 
not  imagine,  should  give  credit  to  the  men 


and  women  of  the  tufted  furniture  and 
gas-mantle  age  for  their  advanced  think- 
ing, their  tolerance,  and  their  skill  in 
statesmanship.  .  .  . 

Launching  Confederation 

Canada  was  launched  in  burning  hope  by 
people  who  believed  that  they  had  accom- 
plished something  great.  As  Frank  H. 
Underbill  said  in  one  of  the  Massey  lec- 
tures in  1963:  "In  1867,  our  Fathers  creat- 
ed something  new,  'a  nationality'." 

The  men  who  took  part  in  the  confer- 
ences preceding  Confederation  were  con- 
strained to  work  together  in  a  manner  in 
which  few  of  them  had  to  work  before. 
They  were  compelled  to  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  compromise,  of  tolerance,  and  of 
simply  agreeing  to  disagree  in  a  pleasant 
fashion  .  .  . 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  united 
Canada  was  that  it  combined  the  advan- 
tages of  central  government  with  those  of 
bcal  autonomy.  An  apparatus  of  govern- 
mental machinery  was  created  with  head- 
quarters in  Ottawa,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  individual  provinces  retained  their 
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identity  and  their  control  of  local  affairs. 
.  .  .  Confederation  gave  Canada  unity,  but 
it  was  a  unity  of  diversity. 

The  New  Nation 

In  Ottawa,  July  1st,  1867  was  greeted 
by  the  firing  of  a  101 -gun  salute,  while  all 
the  church  bells  pealed;  High  Mass  was 
sung  in  the  catheral  at  Trois-Rivieres;  in 
Saint  John,  21  guns  were  fired  as  a  salute 
"in  honour  of  this  greatest  of  all  modern 
marriages."  There  were  some  hold-outs 
who  draped  their  houses  in  black  crepe  or 
flew  their  flags  at  half  mast,  but  most 
Canadians  walked  that  day  under  banners 
inscribed  "Success  to  the  Confederacy"  or 
"Bienvenue  a  la  nouvelle  puissance". 

The  British  North  America  Act  wel- 
comed that  day  has  not  yet  been  beatified 
as  has  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  still  in  progress,  a  lively  thing, 
not  worshipped  but  found  useful. 

That  an  agreement  worked  out  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  does  not  necessarily  meet 
all  the  needs  of  the  space  age  is  not  sur- 
prising, and  we  are  severe  judges  if  we 
reproach  the  Fathers  for  not  foreseeing  all 


that  we  were  going  to  do  in  and  to  the 
country. 

If  we  criticize  the  BNA  Act  for  estab- 
lishing conditions  which  in  recent  years 
have  come  to  seem  worthy  of  change,  we 
must  also  credit  it  with  a  hundred  years 
of  progress  as  a  united  nation  made  up  of 
two  cultures,  each  with  its  hallowed  atti- 
tudes and  way  of  life.  The  outcome  is  a 
more  stable  and  sensible  and  enduring 
philosophy  of  life  for  the  joint  inheritors 
of  this  great  land  than  that  pictured  in  one 
of  his  plays  by  a  Greek  writer,  in  which 
".  .  .  two  brothers 
With  internecine  conflict  at  a  blow 
Wrought  out  by  fratricide  their 
mutual  doom." 

Canadian  Life 

Canadian  life,  enfolding  not  only  people 
of  the  founding  cultures  but  people  of 
many  other  cultures,  is  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible. It  demands  flexibility.  Our  world  is 
changing  every  year  in  the  grip  of  expand- 
ing science,  expanding  population,  ex- 
panding expectations.  To  cope  with 
change  we  need  education,  not  only  for 
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our  children  but  for  adults.  If  adults  were 
to  keep  closer  to  the  vanguard  of  advanc- 
ing society  there  would  be  little  occasion 
for  the  protest  marches  of  young  people 
dismayed  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  fu- 
ture. 

The  freedom  which  we  boast  is  not  lost 
in  shattered  Dunkirks  and  blazing  Pearl 
Harbours  .  .  .  such  events  call  forth  the 
utmost  resistence.  Freedom  is  lost  little  by 
little  in  noiseless  theft,  a  fragment  of  con- 
cession to  expediency  here,  a  morsel  of 
"what  does  it  matter?"  there.  Then,  shock- 
ingly, we  find  that  freedom  has  disappear- 
ed in  the  regimentation  of  not  only  our 
daily  doings  but  our  eternal  ambitions. 

Into  the  Future 

The  ancient  philosophers  recognized,  and 
modern  history  has  proved,  that  a  nation 
survives  according  to  its  unity  and  power, 
according  to  the  ability  of  its  members  to 
co-operate  for  common  ends.  This  co- 
operation requires  that  we  relinquish,  to 
some  extent,  things  and  acts  which  might 
be  in  our  individual  interest.  Otherwise 
the  great  forward  movement  will  be  com- 
plicated by  petty  wishes  and  blurred  by 
sectional  ambitions. 

We  must,  in  fact,  act  as  if  we  were  a 
little  better  than  ourselves.  Our  ideal,  fac- 
ing the  uncertainty  of  the  years  following 
1967  as  our  ancestors  did  those  of  1867, 
might  be  to  build  a  Canadianism  that  has 
full  meaning. 

Confederation  saw  the  coming  together 
of  three  or  four  racial  and  political 
groups,  some  of  whom  had  been  bitter 
enemies  of  the  others.  They  reached  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  to  live  together, 
and  that  they  needed  a  frame  into  which 
they  would  fit.  They  realized  that  we  are 
all  part  of  the  whole,  that  no  man,  no 
municipality,  no  county,  no  province, 
can  contribute  effectively  to  Canada's 
well-being  by  working  compulsively  as  an 
individual  at  parochial  problems. 

That  Was  the  Grandeur  of  the  Past: 
What  of  the  Future? 

We  can  see  more  light  than  darkness  in 


Canada's  future,  but  intelligent  effort  is 
needed  now  to  make  sure  of  its  bright- 
ness. .  .  . 

Not,  indeed,  that  we  can  expect  to  write 
a  script  in  1967  to  which  no  postscripts 
need  be  added.  Changing  our  ways  has 
been  a  process  going  on  in  human  affairs 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  history.  The 
object  now  is  to  move  beyond  old  errors, 
not  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  them;  to 
build  a  good  present  and  prepare  for  a 
better  future. 

Plutarch  tells  us  in  his  Lives  about  the 
argument  as  to  whether  the  ship  in  which 
Theseus  and  the  youths  of  Athens  sailed 
home  from  Crete  was  the  same  ship  as 
that  in  which  they  set  out,  "for  they  took 
away  the  old  planks  as  they  decayed, 
putting  in  new  and  stronger  timber  in 
their  place". 

Replacing  old  planks  with  new  is  a  job 
for  every  Canadian,  because  everyone  has 
an  interest  in  seeing  Canada  endure.  Our 
task  in  Centennial  year  is  not  merely  to 
extol  our  ancestors  but  to  take  up  their 
work  and  continue  it  as  valiant  men,  writ- 
ing our  individual  biographies  into  the  his- 
tory of  Canada. 

A  Good  Time  to  Live 

Our  next  century  is  a  new  century  with 
no  mistakes  in  it  yet.  ...  If  we  face  it 
with  assurance,  resolved  to  bear  turns  of 
fortune  with  manful  spirit  and  to  add 
what  good  we  can  to  the  great  goodness 
we  inherited,  future  generations  may  re- 
member us  and  say:  "These  people  saw  a 
vision  in  dark  and  troubled  days,  and 
though  tyranny  raged  in  many  parts  of 
the  earth  they  built  a  shining  nation  out 
of  the  dust." 

Some  people  will  meet  this  challenge 
by  saying  "We're  not  doing  too  badly," 
but  that  is  a  cry-baby  excuse  for  poor 
success.  What  we  should  do  is  try  to  add 
orchids  to  the  bouquets  wrought  from 
wild  flowers  by  our  ancestors.  Engaged  in 
that  task,  we  may  say  with  the  old  Roman 
poet:  "Let  ancient  times  delight  other 
folk;  I  rejoice  that  I  was  not  born  until 
now." 


Excerpts  from  A  Conspectus  of  Canada  Centennial  Year  1967 
published  by  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
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Forty-five  years  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service 


IN  THE  PRECEDING  article,  The  Centenary 
of  Confederation,  we  skimmed  over  the 
history  of  Canada's  one  hundred  years 
and  discovered  some  of  the  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  our  progress  as  a  na- 
tion and  which  have  given  us  an  honoured 
place  in  the  family  of  nations.  It  seems 
logical,  in  this  article,  to  dip  briefly  into 
the  history  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  to  dis- 
cover what  has  made  us  of  value  to  the 
Church,  and  to  examine  what  our  present 
course  must  be  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
service  to  the  Church  of  the  future. 

Our  national  ancestors  were  a  race  of 
strong-hearted  pioneers  who  were  never 
daunted  by  the  unbelievable  difficulties  of 
colonizing  a  vast  and  untamed  land.  The 
Founders  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  and  our 
first  sisters,  many  of  whom  are  happily 
still  with  us,  were  equally  strong-hearted 
and  dauntless  pioneers.  Unfazed  by  diffi- 
culties, undisturbed  by  criticism  and  open 
opposition,  they  pressed  ahead  on  the 
trail  they  had  been  called  upon  to  blaze. 
Their  vocation,  as  religious,  was  to  work 
in  places  and  to  perform  works  which  no 
other  religious  women  of  the  time  were 
doing;  or,  if  the  work  was  already  being 
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done,  the  Sisters  of  Service  were  to  do  it 
in  a  less  structured  way.  These  things  we 
must  remember;  otherwise  we  cannot  plan 
intelligently  for  the  future,  nor,  if  we  for- 
get, can  we  remain  faithful  to  the  vocation 
which  is  unquestionably  ours. 

A  reel  of  moving  pictures  comes  before 
us  as  we  consider  the  courageous,  often 
heroic,  work  of  our  pioneer  sisters.  We 
see  them,  in  a  buggy,  driving  over  impos- 
sible and  often  impassable  roads,  or,  in  a 
sleigh,  or  on  foot,  ploughing  through 
snow  drifts,  on  their  way  to  school,  to  a 
sick  call,  to  visit  a  family  in  need  of  their 
help.  We  see  them  getting  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  winter's  night  to  meet  an  immi- 
grant train  in  Toronto  or  Montreal.  We 
see  them  bringing  a  group  of  frightened 
girls  home  with  them  to  be  fed,  given 
beds  and  clothing  for  the  Canadian  win- 
ter, to  be  comforted  by  loving  attention 
until  the  pangs  of  fear  and  homesickness 
dwindled.  We  see  them  standing  long 
hours  at  the  docks  to  welcome  newly  ar- 
rived immigrants  with  the  assurance  that 
the  Church  here  was  as  much  their  Moth- 
er, as  concerned  for  them,  as  the  Church 
in  their  homelands.  We  see  them  opening 
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hospitals  under  the  most  back-breaking, 
heart-breaking  and  primitive  conditions. 
We  see  the  conditions  under  which  they 
hved  through  long  summer  months  as 
they  travelled  the  byways  of  the  West  to 
teach  religion  to  the  neglected  little  ones 
of  the  People  of  God.  Today  the  telling 
of  these  tales  makes  for  hilarious  listen- 
ing; but  how  hilarious  was  it  in  fact?  Sig- 
nificantly, when  these  tales  are  told,  it  is 
always  the  hilarious  that  is  stressed;  never 
the  hardship,  the  sheer  bone-weariness, 
the  hunger  for  familiar  food,  for  privacy, 
for  the  luxury  of  a  bathtub,  for  peace  in 
which  to  find  Christ  in  solitary  or  com- 
munity prayer. 

How  did  they  do  all  this,  these  SOS 
pioneers?  They  knew,  without  articulat- 
ing, what  Karl  Rahner,  s.j.,  has  so  beau- 
tifully articulated  for  them:  "...  human 
nature,  considered  as  the  free  loving  of 
persons,  reaches  its  fulfillment  through 
whatever  is  loved  selflessly.  One  finds 
oneself,  discovers  one's  true  being,  only 
by  loving,  and  hence  not  by  self-seeking." 
Our  first  sisters  had  no  need  to  search  for 
their  identity;  they  found  it,  without  ever 
thinking  about  it,  in  and  through  the 


people  for  whom  they  laboured;  the 
people  whom  they  loved  unstintingly.  Nor 
was  it  always  easy  to  love.  New  Cana- 
dians were  the  special  concern  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Service.  Frequently  these  were  per- 
sons who  had  just  cause  to  be  suspicious 
of  Canadians  generally;  they  did  not  uni- 
versally respond  to  the  overtures  of  help- 
ful, loving  friendship  which  were  extend- 
ed to  them. 

Renunciation  was  another  quality  which 
enriched  the  apostolic  endeavours  of  the 
first  Sisters  of  Service.  Theirs  was  a  re- 
nunciation which  scorned  long  faces  and 
pietistic  attitudes.  Theirs  was  a  renuncia- 
tion which  strengthened  them,  so  that 
when  they  had  put  their  hands  to  the 
plough  they  never  looked  back.  (Luke 
9,  62)  This  renunciation  was  carried 
through  with  a  good  deal  of  humour; 
without  humour  the  sisters  would  have 
broken,  the  cause  would  have  been  lost. 

A  third  quality  which  seems  to  have 
been  inherent  in  our  first  sisters  was  a 
willingness  to  do  the  job,  to  stick  with  it 
until  it  was  done  as  well  as  they  could  do 
it.  They  did  not  bemoan  the  lack  of  this, 
that  or  the  other  thing,  which  was  a  very 
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good  thing  since  their  Hfe  was  made  up 
largely  of  "lacks". 

What  does  all  this  have  to  say  today 
to  us  who,  with  every  religious  communi- 
ty, look  long  and  hard  at  ourselves  as  we 
plot  and  plan  for  the  future? 

First  of  all  we  must  examine  our  love. 
Someone  has  said  that  people  today  are 
on  a  "love  kick".  "Do  I  love?"  "Am  I 
loved?"  "How  am  I  loved?"  "Does  the 
love  I  receive  contribute  to  my  self-fulflll- 
ment?"  "How  much  love  do  I  see  in  my 
sisters?"  These  and  other  questions  are 
bandied  about  and  consume  so  much 
time  that,  frequently,  we  have  none  left 
to  examine  ourselves.  And,  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, it  will  be  on  our  love  that  we  are 
judged  and  on  it  alone.  Love  is  not  some- 
thing which  is  acquired  through  discus- 
sion, though  discussion  may  contribute  to 
growth  in  love.  It  is  not  something  we 
learn  in  books,  save  only  one  -  the  Scrip- 
tures -  nor  is  it  something  we  gain  by 
criticizing  its  lack  in  others. 

Today  there  can  be  a  real  difficulty  in 
bridging  the  generation  gap  between  old 
and  young  through  a  failure  on  both  sides 
to  understand  the  attitude  of  each  to  love. 
Older  religious  were  trained  in  a  school 
of  spirituality  which  frowned  sternly  up- 
on any  manifestation  of  affection  for  one 
another.  This  we  know  today  to  be  in- 
human, but  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  and 
change  the  habits  of  years. 

We  can  only  generate  love  by  loving  in 
a  truly  Christ-like  way;  by  a  love  which  is 
characterized  by  our  respect  for  the  per- 
sons of  others,  for  their  ideas,  their  ideals, 
their  particular  manner  of  working  out 
their  vocation  even  when  their  manner  is 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  what  we  be- 
lieve we  know  to  be  the  right  way. 

In  yesteryears  the  problems  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  among  whom  we 
worked  may  have  been  easier  to  deal  with; 
they  were,  perhaps,  more  elemental.  To- 
day's people  have  problems  which  are 
highly  psychological  and  more  subtle. 
Which  brings  us  to  renunciation.  It  may 
be  that  physical  hardships  and  isolation 
loomed  large  in  the  renunciation  of  our 
first  sisters.  At  present  we  are  pressured, 
sometimes  almost  unbearably,  by  the  pace 
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of  modern  living;  by  the  necessity  to  be 
well,  even  highly  qualified;  by  the  lack  of 
faith  and  the  resulting  hopelessness  of  so 
many  with  whom  we  have  dealings;  by 
the  psychological,  the  neurotic  and  the 
psychotic  problems  with  which  our  world 
abounds;  by  uneasy  peace  and  the  end- 
less threat  of  war;  by  the  disquiet  which 
has  invaded  religious  life  and  caused  in- 
terminable questioning  about  our  rele- 
vancy as  religious.  Unless  these  things 
are  accepted  in  the  deep  spirit  of  renunci- 
ation, through  faith,  hope  and  love,  which 
will  enable  us  to  live  serenely  and  peace- 
fully, of  what  use  are  we  to  God's  people; 
what  do  we  signify  to  them?  This  is  a 
question  which  we  must  face  because  the 
sign-value  of  our  religious  life  is  tremen- 
dously important. 

Vatican  ii,  acting  on  the  principles  of 
sound  psychology,  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  providing  for  the  full 
growth  and  development  of  the  human 
personality.  To  this  we  say  a  fervent 
Amen.  But  here  too  lies  a  danger  for  re- 
ligious. The  pendulum  is  swinging  from 
an  unfortunate  disregard  for  the  develop- 
ment of  person  as  person  on  the  one  hand, 
to  almost  a  deification  of  the  person  and 
her  real  or  assumed  needs  on  the  other 
hand.  For  the  mother  of  a  family  or  the 
wage-earning  father,  for  the  single  man 
or  woman  who  must  work  if  they  are  to 
live,  this  danger  is  not,  I  think,  so  great. 
Willy-nilly  the  children  must  be  clothed, 
fed,  and  kept  reasonably  happy.  Like- 
wise the  job  must  be  done  to  suit  man- 
agement or  there  is  no  job  at  all. 

Religious  life,  despite  its  detractors  who 
today  are  legion,  has  in  fact  a  most  be- 
nign form  of  government.  There  may  be 
places  in  which  very  little  benignity  is 
manifested  in  the  government  of  religious 
but  these  are  not  the  rule.  It  is  in  the  face 
of  this  general  benignity  that  we  religious 
may  often  show  ourselves  to  be  immature, 
in  allowing  the  pendulum  to  swing  too  far 
for  our  own  or  anyone  else's  good.  It  is 
here  that  we  often  fail  to  show  that  will- 
ingness to  do  the  job  which  was  such  a 
shining  characteristic  of  our  pioneers.  It 
is  here  that  many  of  us  could  profitably 
pause,  reflect  and  pray. 

Personal  initiative  has  always  been  ne- 
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No  job  too  small 
no  task  too  menial, 
no  difficulty 
insurmountable  for 
the  pioneer  S.O.S. 


cessary  and  encouraged  in  the  Sister  of 
Service.  We  have  never  been  unduly 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  freedom.  This  is  a 
fact  which  needs  to  be  considered  when 
there  is  so  much  said  and  printed  about 
the  new-found  freedom  of  religious  wo- 
men. We  must  also  remember  that  free- 
dom brings  with  it  a  corresponding  res- 
ponsibility. Much  less  is  said  in  current 
popular  periodicals  about  the  responsi- 
bility of  sisters  than  about  their  need  for 
freedom.  Yet,  responsibility  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  maturity;  without  it  maturity  is 
an  empty  word. 

With  a  renewed  spirit  of  love,  renunci- 
ation and  willingness  to  stick  to  the  job 
until  it  is  done,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
spirit  of  our  Founders,  we  must  search 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  Council  has  told  us. 
Therein  lies  the  path  to  renewal  for  the 
Sisters  of  Service,  as  for  any  other  relig- 
ious congregation. 

We  were  founded  in  evangelical  sim- 
plicity and  poverty  to  do  work  that  was 
not  being  done  by  religious.  This  is  our 
hallmark,   our  reason   for   being.  Our 


Founders  and  our  first  sisters  were  not 
afraid  to  take  risks,  great  risks  that  the 
Good  News  of  salvation  might  be  brought 
to  the  neglected  sheep  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. From  the  very  beginning  we  circum- 
vented customs  that  had  been  sacrosanct 
for  centuries  in  religious  communities  of 
women.  We  circumvented  them  and,  at 
the  same  time,  sank  down  roots  which  es- 
tablished us  unmistakably  as  a  religious 
congregation.  Dare  we  now,  ourselves, 
canonize  custom  which  is,  at  best,  a  socio- 
logical phenomenon? 

"Launch  into  the  deep,"  Father  Daly 
said  again  and  again.  We  must  not  fear  to 
so  launch.  Our  tradition,  which  though 
brief  is  stable  and  solid,  is  one  of  coura- 
geous daring.  We  were  founded  to  do  that 
which  other  religious  did  not  do.  There 
are  new  tasks,  new  areas  of  apostolic  en- 
deavour, there  are  still  frontiers  to  be 
pushed  back.  The  People  of  God  beckon 
and  in  their  midst  is  Christ,  our  Lord, 
Who  beckons  with  them.  This  is  the  Sis- 
ters of  Service  path  to  renewal.  Dare  we 
refuse  to  see? 
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Sister  E.  Zink 


SISTER  MARY  BURKE 

SISTER  MARIE-ANNE  PARADIS 


Sister  Mary  Burke  Sister  Marie-Anne  Paradis 


TWO  OF  OUR  PIONEER  SISTERS  havc  died  since  our  last  issue.  Sister  Mary  Burke  came 
to  us  from  Ireland.  Sister  Marie-Anne  Paradis  came  from  St.  Raymond,  Quebec. 
Though  totally  different  in  many  ways,  they  were  singuarly  alike  in  others.  Both  had 
the  gaiety  and  wit  characteristic  of  both  the  Irish  and  the  French-Canadian.  Until  the 
day  she  was  stricken  with  the  pneumonia  which  caused  her  death.  Sister  Burke  delight- 
ed in  dancing  the  Irish  jig  with  the  nimble  grace  of  a  teen-ager.  Nothing  gave  Sister 
Paradis  more  pleasure  than  to  sing,  as  she  did  in  the  parish  choir  until  she  became  ill, 
in  a  beautifully  true  and  clear  soprano  voice. 

Both  had  the  indomitable  spirit,  the  unflagging  generosity  and  zeal  which  was  so 
much  a  requisite  of  our  missionary  sisters  in  their  early  days  in  Western  Canada. 
Sister  Burke,  when  advised  by  a  priest  that  the  life  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  would  be 
too  hard  for  her,  replied,  "Hard  or  soft,  I'm  going  to  be  a  Sister  of  Service."  Sister 
Paradis,  because  the  ideals  and  mode  of  life  of  our  Community  attracted  her,  had  the 
courage  to  enter  a  totally  English-speaking  Community  though  she  knew  but  little 
EngUsh. 
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Both  sisters  spent  years  in  Western  Canada.  Sister  Burke  was  never  stationed  in  the 
East;  Sister  Paradis  came  East  only  after  many  years  in  the  West.  Both  served  nobly 
on  primitive  and  difficult  missions  -  and  always  with  joy. 

Each  sister,  in  her  own  way,  has  left  an  inspiring  example  of  selfless  devotion  to 
those  of  us  whom  they  have  left  behind.  As  we  mourn  them,  the  while  rejoicing  in 
their  eternal  union  with  God,  we  beg  their  intercession  for  us,  that  we,  as  they,  may 
know  that  joy  lies  in  complete  committment;  that  our  greatest  fulfillment  is  found  in 
prayerful  union  with  Christ,  Our  Lord,  and  in  service  to  others  through  and  for  Him. 

To  the  families  of  our  dear  sisters  we  offer  our  sympathy  in  their  loss  -  which  is  also 
ours.  But  we  ask  them  to  thank  God  with  us  for  two  lives  of  total  dedication,  of  joyful 
service,  of  merry  sanctity. 

May  their  dear  souls  rest  in  peace. 


Swallow  Song 

O  little  hearts,  beat  home,  beat  home. 

Here  is  no  place  of  rest; 
Night  darkens  on  the  falling  foam 

And  on  the  jading  west. 
O  little  wings,  beat  home,  beat  home, 
Love  may  no  longer  roam. 

Oh,  Love  has  touched  the  fields  of  wheat, 

And  Love  has  crowned  the  corn; 
And  we  must  follow  Love's  white  feet 

Through  all  the  ways  of  morn: 
Through  all  the  silver  roads  of  air 
We  pass  and  have  no  care. 

The  silver  roads  of  Love  are  wide, 
O  Winds  that  turn,  O  stars  that  guide. 
Sweet  are  the  ways  that  Love  hath  trod 
Through  the  clear  skies  that  reach  to  God; 
But  in  the  cliff-grass  Love  builds  deep 
A  place  where  wandering  wings  may  sleep. 

MARJORIE  PICKTHALL,  (1883-1922) 

born  in  England,  lived  in  Canada  from 
the  age  of  six. 
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SOS-o-gram 

Edited  by  Sister  T.  Duffley 


■  Montreal:  The  Sisters  at  1923  Dor- 
chester West  are  very  much  involved  in 
Expo  activities  both  within  and  without 
the  house. 

In  June  1966,  Sister  Edna  Deland  was 
invited,  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Leger, 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  the  Pastorale 
de  I'Expo  67  was  to  be  inaugurated.  Sis- 
ter was  later  asked  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Montreal  English-speaking 
Communities  on  Pastorale.  As  you  can 
imagine,  this  involved  meetings  —  month- 
ly, then  as  the  opening  date  of  Expo  drew 
near,  weekly. 

The  purpose  in  organizing  this  group 
was  to  make  certain  the  millions  of  visi- 
tors to  this  marvelous  event  —  Expo  — 
would  be  impressed  by  the  image  of  the 
Church  in  the  Montreal  Community.  The 
hope  is  that  the  faithful  will  be  solicitous 
to  excel  in  practising  sobriety  and  cour- 
tesy, respect  and  fraternal  charity  to  all, 
regardless  of  creed  or  colour. 

Many  types  of  services  are  to  be  ren- 
dered by  Pastorale  to  ensure  that  all,  rich, 
poor,  sick  and  disabled  will  have  a  chance 
to  visit  Expo  —  not  just  to  view  it  from 
Jacques  Cartier  bridge — and  benefit  'dans 
la  mesure  du  possible'  in  all  this  event  has 
to  offer.  Committee  members  have  been 
busy  making  surveys  in  all  the  parishes 
to  obtain  the  number,  names  and  adresses 
of  the  needy  so  that  they  may  be  escorted 
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onto  Expo  grounds  and  cared  for  while 
there.  Arrangements  are  even  being  made 
to  have  baby  sitters  go  to  the  homes  of 
poor  parents  while  they  enjoy  Expo.  The 
various  Welfare  Organizations  have  been 
tapped  —  and  have  responded  generously 
to  supply  passports  for  the  needy. 

The  cHmax  came  a  short  time  ago  when 
Sister  Deland  was  asked  to  translate  into 
English  the  French  Documentary  that  ac- 
companies the  slides  of  the  different  pa- 
vilions. The  midnight  oil  was  burned  for 
many  nights.  For  their  help  in  this  Cen- 
tennial project,  Sister  is  most  grateful  to 
Sisters  FitzPatrick  and  Johnson,  Terry 
Fisher  and  Jenny  Guilfoyle.  To  Father 
Monet  also  who  devoted  four  and  a  half 
hours  of  his  precious  time  to  tape  the  fin- 
ished product. 

Sister  Patenaude  with  four  girls  played 
the  guitar  and  sang  at  an  inter-faith  wed- 
ding. Both  the  Catholic  Priest  (Francis- 
can) and  the  Pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reform- 
ed Church  presided  over  the  ceremony.  It 
was  a  happy  experience  for  all. 

■  Sinnett,  Sask.:  We  have  heard  from  Sis- 
ter Joan  Coffey  that  on  Vocation  Day  in 
Regina  four  Loyola  students  won  prizes 
for  Vocation  posters,  at  the  Deanery 
level,  and  a  Grade  1  student,  age  6,  won 
second  prize  on  the  Diocesan  level.  Prizes 
for  the  Diocesan  competition  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Archbishop  but  as  the  Sist- 
ers did  not  know  in  time,  their  prize  win- 
ner was  not  present.  However,  Sister  Ani- 
ta Hartman  accepted  the  prize  on  his  be- 
half and  as  she  was  coming  back  to  her 
place  a  little  boy  was  heard  to  remark: 
"Did  she  draw  a  poster?" 

■  Hawk  Hills,  Alta.:  Sister  Waltrude  Don- 
nelly is  keeping  busy  in  her  small  mission. 
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Families  are  returning  to  their  farms  after 
the  winter  and  pupils  are  coming  back  to 
school. 

Saint  Peter  Canisius,  the  Patron  Saint 
of  the  Parish,  was  honored  at  Mass  on  the 
afternoon  of  his  feast  day. 

This  year,  instead  of  the  usual  picnic 
at  the  lake  to  celebrate  the  closing  of 
school,  a  Centennial  program  is  being 
planned. 

■  Camp  Morton,  Man.:  Four  high  school 
students  were  invited  by  the  Sisters  to 
have  breakfast  with  them  after  Mass  on 
Good  Shepherd  Sunday.  Following  a  de- 
lightful meal  and  a  tour  of  the  convent, 
the  girls  drove  to  Winnipeg  with  Sisters 
Carmelita  Camozzi  and  Donna  Warner  to 
attend  a  Vocation  Workshop  at  the  Fran- 
ciscan Friary. 

This  workshop,  which  was  attended  by 
more  than  seventy-five  girls  and  included 
a  Folk  Mass,  guest  speaker,  discussion 
groups,  refreshments  and  a  sing-song,  was 
the  result  of  a  simultaneous  brain  wave  on 
the  part  of  Sister  Marilyn  MacDonald  and 
Sister  Leonia,  a  Misericordia  Sister. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  visit- 
ors from  Camp  Morton  to  have  supper  at 
62  Hargrave  Street.  The  girls  were  de- 
lighted and  enlightened  about  much  of  the 
mystery  of  Religious  Life. 

All  felt  this  day  was  a  big  step  toward 
a  better  understanding  between  laity  and 
religious. 

You  might  enjoy  this.  Recently  a  school 
chum  of  Sister  Warner's  sent  her  several 
shiny  new  Centennial  coins  thinking  the 
school  children  might  be  interested  in 
them.  Total  value  —  $1.41. 

Not  only  were  the  students  interested, 
but,  it  was  soon  discovered,  those  at  home 
as  well.  Immediately  Sister  C.  Donnelly 
jacked  up  her  math  coaching  price  from 
nil  to  $1.41  payable  only  in  Centennial 
coins.  Sister  Warner  can't  figure  this  one 
out  —  even  in  the  new  math  —  but  she 
does  agree  that  Sister  Donnelly  drives  a 
hard  bargain. 

■  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota:  On  April 
30  Sister  Ready  and  Sister  Hudon  repre- 
sented our  Community  at  a  Youth  and 
Sister  Sharing  Day  held  in  Grafton. 
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Six  Communities  of  Sisters  and  ap- 
proximately ninety  girls  participated  in  a 
Bible  Vigil.  This  was  followed  by  a  panel 
of  speakers — a  Sister,  Priest-phychologist 
and  a  mother  of  a  family.  Discussion  on  1 
the  different  vocations  in  life  then  took  [ 
place  with  the  students  themselves  being  ■ 
the  leaders. 

Displays  of  the  works  of  the  different 
sisterhoods  were  set  up  as  well.  Celebra-  ■ 
tion  of  Mass  climaxed  the  day.  At  the  ! 
Offertory,  fresh  buns  were  taken  to  the  \ 
altar  by  a  Sister  and  one  of  the  girls. 
These  buns  were  blessed  and  distributed 
later  at  supper  in  the  Cafeteria.  [ 

An  unexpected  blizzard  brought  the 
evening  to  an  earlier  closing  than  was  an-  I 
ticipated. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Sisters  in  Grand  i 
Forks  had  a  new  experience.  A  prospec- 
tive postulant  came  to  live  with  them  for  \ 
three  days.  Our  way  of  life  was  quite  new  j 
to  her  but  she  fitted  in  well.  As  a  result  of  ' 
heavy  snows  during  the  winter,  the  base-  \ 
ment  of  our  house  received  more  than  its 
share  of  moisture.  The  'prospective'  was 
exposed  to  'wiping  up  the  water'  and  the  ] 
Sisters  were  glad  of  the  extra  hands.  i 

■  Edson,  Alta.:  Ail  is  going  well  with  the  ■ 
Sisters  in  Edson  —  comparatively,  that  is.  j 
There  was  a  bit  of  extraordinary  excite-  j 
ment  on  Sister  Daley's  feast  day. 

As  usual,  things  like  floods  have  to  hap- 
pen when  most  of  the  Sisters  have  gone  ■ 
to  a  Bible  Vigil  for  Vocation  Day,  the  ' 
plumbers  cannot  be  located  and  a  party  ■ 
has  been  planned  for  a  feast  day.  ■ 

Upon  answering  a  summons  to  the  hos- 
pital basement.  Sister  Daley  found  a  mini- 
ature Niagara  Falls  coming  over  the  am-  ' 
bulance  steps.  Sister  Roberts  rounded  up 
two  volunteer  men  and  began  digging  out-  i 
lets  while  Sister  Daley  and  two  of  the  kit-  ' 
chen  staff  mopped  and  swept  water  down  I 
a  drain  inside.  Finally  Sister  Roberts  was  ] 
able  to  get  out  the  pump  and  change  the  j 
tide.  Next  happening.  You  guessed  it  — 
an  ambulance  case.  That  problem  was  ' 
easily  settled  via  the  front  door  but  then 
the  phone  rang  calling  Sister  Daley  for 
Lab  and  X-ray  service  and  there  she  was  ; 
in  an  old  dress  and  rubber  boots.  Eventu- 
ally the  water  was  all  mopped  up  when 
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whoops!  away  went  a  full  bucket.  Busy 
mops  again  and  a  sigh  of  relief.  Then  it 
happened  —  Sister  Roberts  kicked  the 
bucket  —  and  it  was  full. 

Sister  Daley  finally  got  to  her  party  and 
had  a  wonderful  evening  of  games  —  no 
cheating,  well,  not  much  —  and  prizes  for 
all.  But  the  excitement  was  not  over. 
When  Sister  Tunney  and  Sister  Knopic, 
who  had  gone  for  tea,  did  not  return  when 
expected,  the  Sisters  began  to  wonder 
until  in  walked  Sister  Tunney  carrying  the 
refreshments  followed  by  Sister  Knopic 
with  her  right  hand  and  arm  bandaged. 
Sister  Schafhauser  had  also  been  wonder- 
ing when  she  passed  through  the  basement 
and  found  a  conglomeration  of  coffee 
grounds,  tea,  sugar  and  pots  on  the  floor. 
Her  wondering  ceased  when  she  found  the 
victim  in  the  kitchen  nursing  a  burned 
hand  and  arm. 

■  Saskatoon,  Sask.:  Even  the  Greek  Cath- 
olic Redemptorists  are  proud  of  our  Fa- 
ther Daly.  Not  too  long  ago  Sister  A. 
O'Brien  was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  Com- 
munion   Breakfast    in    the  Ukrainian 


Church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  In  thank- 
ing Sister,  one  of  the  Redemptorist  Priests 
told  those  present  that  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice had  been  founded  by  a  Redemptorist 
and  said  how  proud  they  all  were  of  him. 
It  brought  tears  to  Sister's  eyes  as  she  too 
realized  the  great  privilege  it  was  to  have 
known  such  a  great  person  as  Father  Daly. 

■  Toronto  —  No.  4:  A  Centennial  Tea 
headed  the  list  of  activities  at  No.  4.  Miss 
Mangan,  a  member  of  the  Motherhouse 
Advisory  Board,  lent  us  a  very  special 
Irish  damask  table  cloth  which  was  100 
years  old.  Her  mother  had  used  it  when 
entertaining  V.I.P.s  like  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
Donald.  Centennial  Rose  serviettes,  red, 
white  and  blue  candles  and  flags  added  to 
the  decor. 

With  each  issue  of  the  field  at  home 
about  twelve  or  more  girls  go  to  the 
Motherhouse  to  help  put  the  magazines 
into  envelopes.  The  work  is  finished  in 
about  an  hour  then  tea  is  served.  The  girls 
bring  their  own  records  and  seem  to  en- 
joy the  evening.  Those  at  No.  2  find  it  a 
great  blessing  to  have  such  wiUing  helpers. 


THE  TRINITY 

Truth,  Beauty,  Love,  in  these  are  formed  a  ring 
Embracing  most  of  virtue.  To  attain 
To  love  we  must  be  one  in  heart  and  brain 
With  all  existence.  Beauty  sweeps  each  string 
Weaving  fair  harmonies,  through  everything 
Interpreting  herself  in  joy  and  pain. 
Truth  is  the  crystal  clear  by  which  we  gain 
The  vision  pure  of  life  and  reasoning. 

And  every  sin  against  this  Trinity 
Wrongs  all  the  world  and  not  ourselves  alone. 
Our  acts  are  like  the  pebbles  that  we  fling 
Into  the  placid  lake,  and  no  more  see; 
Yet  far  from  us  their  influence  is  shown 
In  outward  circles  ever  widening. 

MARIAN  OSBORNE  (1871-1931) 

born  in  Montreal  and  lived  many 
years  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa 
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A  HYMN  FOR  CANADA 


Lord  of  the  lands,  beneath  Thy  bending  skies, 
On  field  and  flood,  where'er  our  banner  flies, 
Thy  people  lift  their  hearts  to  Thee, 

Their  grateful  voices  raise: 
May  our  Dominion  ever  be 
A  temple  to  Thy  praise. 
Thy  will  alone  let  all  enthrone; 
Lord  of  the  lands,  make  Canada  Thine  own! 

Almighty  Love  by  Thy  mysterious  power. 
In  wisdom  guide,  with  faith  and  freedom  dower; 
Be  ours  a  nation  evermore 

That  no  opression  blights. 
Where  justice  rules  from  shore  to  shore, 
From  lakes  to  Northern  Lights. 
May  Love  alone  for  wrong  atone; 
Lord  of  the  lands,  make  Canada  Thine  own! 

ALBERT  DURRANT  WATSON  (1829-1926) 

born  at  Dixie,  Ontario 
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In  1924  the  first  young  girls  came  to  the  Toronto  Residence. 
In  1  967  they  are  still  coming.  The  girls  are  different,  the 
needs  are  different,  the  sisters  are  different,  only  the 
loving  concern  for  the  well-being  of  youth  is  the  same. 
By  availability,  accessibility  and  adaptability  the  Sisters  of 
Service  show  they  are  concerned! 


For  information: 
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MEMO  .  .  .  from  the  editor's  desk 


IT  IS  APPROPRIATE  THAT  our  Fall  issue  in  this  Centennial  year  should  be  concerned 
with  our  Sisters  from  Western  Canada  and  our  work  in  those  great  provinces.  Autumn 
in  the  West  is  beautiful  and  bountiful;  uniquely  beautiful  and  entirely  different  from 
the  flaming  glory  of  the  East.  In  its  beauty  lies  its  bounty,  the  bounty  of  our  Father 
Who  gives  to  His  children  their  daily  bread,  and  the  promise  of  that  fare  is  the  waving 
sea  of  golden  grain  at  harvest  time. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  food.  The  Sisters  of  Service  were  founded  to  work,  pri- 
marily, in  Western  Canada,  to  provide  that  of  which  Our  Lord  spoke  when  He  said, 
"I  have  food  to  eat  of  which  you  know  not."  Our  small  task-force  has  always  been 
concentrated  in  the  West,  since  the  first  Sisters  went  to  Manitoba  forty-three  years 
ago.  Designedly  and  delightedly  we  have  become  identified  with  the  West  and  we  hope 
the  Westerners  among  whom  we  have  worked  like  it  that  way. 

We  are  presenting  here  a  mosaic.  The  articles  in  this  issue  are  simple  tales  covering 
a  wide  apostolic  range.  There  is  not  an  extraordinary  incident  or  fact  in  them;  they 
talk  about  the  simple  things  which  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  life  of  a  Sister 
of  Service.  We  hope  our  readers  will  agree  that  this  is  the  correct  angle  from  which 
to  view  sisters  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  People  of  God. 

This  is  the  last  Centennial  issue  of  the  field  at  home.  We  have  had  a  great  year, 
we  Canadians,  a  year  in  which  we  seem  to  have  acquired  a  sense  of  identity  and 
deepened  our  sense  of  national  pride;  we  need  both,  plus  a  strong  resilient  faith  in 
God  and  our  future  as  we  walk  into  our  second  century. 

"As  Canada  turns  into  her  second  century  of  Confederation  she  has  no  time  for 
lethargy.  .  .  .  Our  Centenary  resolutions  must  have  vitality  and  the  thrust  of  imme- 
diacy. This  is  not  a  time  to  dote  or  dream,  but  a  time  for  obtaining  knowledge  and 
taking  action;  for  a  sense  of  purpose  plus  enthusiasm.  ...  To  be  enthusiastic  is  to 
permit  the  divine  fire  to  flow  through  one's  veins.  Then  the  impossible  becomes 
possible. 

"How  far  this  is  from  the  belief  of  some  that  an  easy  life  is  desirable!  Such  people 
are  looking  only  for  what  is  given  them.  .  .  .  About  such  people  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor in  Dostoevsky's  parable  says:  "In  the  end  they  will  lay  their  freedom  at  our  feet 
and  say  to  us,  'make  us  your  slaves  but  feed  us'." 

"Is  there  any  danger  of  this  in  Canada?  Even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  descended  to 
it.  .  .  .  they  wanted  security  and  a  comfortable  life  more  than  they  wanted  freedom 
and  they  lost  all. 

"Sir  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  wrote  a  poem  addressed  to  Canada  which  begins:  'O 
child  of  nations,  giant-limbed,  who  stands't  among  the  nations  now  .  .  .'.  It  has  a 
vigorous  line:  'O  Falterer,  let  thy  past  convince  thy  future.' 

"In  doing  so  we  shall  see  the  need  to  brush  aside  artificial  grievances,  throw  away 
scarecrows,  spurn  glossy  bait,  and  exorcize  divisive  influences. 

"With  vision  and  the  firm  dignified  determination  to  do  the  best  we  can,  much  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  second  century  of  the  nation  -  much  that  we  should  be  proud 
to  look  back  upon  from  Canada's  two  hundredth  birthday.* 

*From  A  Conspectus  of  Canada,  Centennial  Year  1967 
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The  Prairie  Provinces 


AN  HOUR  OR  TWO  ON  THE  PRAIRIES  scems  cnough  to  alter  your  whole  attitude  to  life, 
and  make  you  realize  that  the  people  who  inhabit  them  must  be  very  different  indeed 
to  the  eastern  Canadians.  They  are. 

The  Prairies  compose  a  block  of  three  Provinces  -  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  .  .  .  together  representing  a  third  of  the  total  area  of  Canada,  exclusive  of  the 
northern  territories,  and  with  about  one-sixth  of  the  overall  population.  Although  they 
have  a  shorter  history  than  the  rest  of  Canada,  the  roots  of  it  he  far  back  in  the  past, 
closely  related  both  to  that  glorious  illusion,  the  quest  for  a  Northwest  Passage,  and 
that  remarkable  commercial  enterprise,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  .  .  . 

It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  be  neutral  about  the  prairies;  either  you  love  them  or 
you  hate  them.  ...  I  hovered  between  fear  and  exhilaration,  and  finally  came  out  on 
the  side  of  the  Prairie.  First  it  was  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  prairie  in  late  summer, 
then  the  people,  that  decided  me.  It  was  beauty  on  the  biggest  scale  I  had  ever  seen, 
sharply  defined  contrasts  like  great  daubs  of  a  giant's  paintbrush  between  the  huge 
black  squares  of  fallow  earth  and  the  gentle  blue  square  of  f^ax,  sometimes  mingled 
with  the  bright  illegitimate  saffron  of  the  ragwort;  between  the  frantic  green  of  the 
pasture  -  the  grass  looking  as  if  it  were  cramming  in  every  atom  of  chlorophyll  to 
compensate  for  its  long  hibernation  under  the  Prairie  winter  -  and  the  dazzling  gold 
of  the  ripe  wheat;  each  splash  of  solid  colour  probably  a  mile  square.  In  the  back- 
ground, the  limitless  horizon  broken  only  by  the  red,  slope-shouldered  grain-elevators, 
and  over  it  all  the  pure  pale  blue  of  the  dry  Prairie  sky.  .  .  . 

For  all  the  drawbacks  of  life  on  the  Prairies  there  is  no  greater  compensation  than 
the  people  themselves;  hospitality,  a  deep  spirit  of  'help-your-neighbour'  and  a  funda- 
mental honesty  go  with  it,  a  fine  sense  of  humour  and  an  unexpected  consciousness  of 
the  outside  world,  were  characteristics  that  we  came  across  in  full  measure  on  the 
Prairie. 

Although  the  Prairies  stretch  for  a  thousand  flat,  unbroken  miles  from  the  edge  of 
the  Shield  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  the  title  'The  Prairie  Provinces'  can  be  a 
little  misleading.  Alberta,  with  its  western  frontier  actually  running  along  the  crests  of 
the  Rockies,  in  fact  has  many  square  miles  of  mountain  and  hill  country,  and  only  a 
relativily  small  wedge  of  Manitoba  is  true  Prairie;  two-thirds  being  Shield,  with  a  slice 
of  barren  tundra  at  the  top.  From  Manitoba,  the  Prairies  widen  out  northwestwards, 
so  that  nearly  half  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  greater  part  of  Alberta  is  Prairie,  though 
much  of  the  flat  lands  to  the  north  of  it  are  forest  parkland.  But  it  is  in  the  Prairie 
belt  that  the  settlement  and  all  the  great  cities  have  grown  up. 

by  ALISTAIR  HORNE, 

from  Canada  and  the  Canadians, 

published  by  MacMillan  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Donna  M.  Werbiski 


Apartment 
Living 

ED.  NOTE:  The  following  article  was  one  of  a  series  of  talks  given  to  the 
girls  in  our  Winnipeg  Residence  last  winter. 


BOTH  ANTOINETTE  SCINOCCA,  with  whom 

I  share  an  apartment,  and  I  lived  here  in 
Residence  before  launching  out  on  our 
own.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  with  you 
something  of  what  we  have  gained  both 
here  and  in  the  apartment. 

First  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  well, 
in  my  opinion,  life  in  an  SOS  Residence 
prepares  you  for  life  in  an  apartment.  For 
many  of  us  living  here  is  our  first  taste  of 
independence  and  our  first  experience  in 
city  living.  Although  we  dislike  admitting 
to  homesickness,  for  a  while  we  all  feel  a 
longing  to  be  back  within  the  security  of 
our  own  family  circle.  But  we  take  com- 
fort in  the  knowledge  that  most  of  the 
other  girls  are  in  the  same  boat. 

From  the  outset  this  newly  gained  inde- 
pendence brings  responsibilities  with  it. 
Mother  is  no  longer  available  to  do  all 
our  chores.  We  must  look  after  ourselves; 
we  must  learn  to  make  our  own  decisions, 
whether  big  or  small.  These  decisions  may 
involve  anything  from  how  much  to  spend 
on  a  dress  to  what  time  to  go  to  bed.  Our 
new  independence  requires  real  work  if 
we  are  to  learn  how  to  stand  by  ourselves 
facing  the  world. 
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Coming  from  a  closely-knit  family  unit, 
we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  living 
with  fifty  girls.  For  some  this  continues 
to  be  a  problem  as  long  as  they  live  in 
the  Residence.  For  most,  it  is  a  new  and 
wonderful  experience.  Most  of  the  girls 
are  strangers  but,  if  we  are  to  belong,  we 
must  mix  with  them.  This  requires  effort. 
We  must  learn  to  be  friendly,  tolerant, 
helpful  and  charitable.  We  are  in  day-to- 
day contact  with  girls  who  represent 
many  different  types  of  society,  culture 
and  ways  of  life.  We  must  learn  to  accept 
these  ways  and  thus  deepen  our  own 
understanding  of  life. 

Living  in  a  Residence,  especially  here 
with  the  Sisters  of  Service,  gives  us  a 
greater  insight  into  the  meaning  of  au- 
thority. Undoubtedly  we  have  respect  for 
our  parents  and  for  people  older  than  our- 
selves. But  now  our  respect  for  others 
must  be  greatly  expanded. 

Indepedence  does  not  mean  that,  once 
on  our  own,  we  have  a  total  disregard  for 
authority.  The  opposite  is  true.  To  grow 
into  mature  people  who  use  independence 
wisely,  we  must  develop  respect  for  our 
employers,  professors,  and  especially  for 
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the  Sisters.  Rules  are  made  to  ensure  har- 
mony for  all  and  they  should  be  obeyed. 
Restraint  and  respect  practiced  now  pre- 
pare us  for  disciplined,  happy  lives  when 
we  leave  the  Residence. 

Life  here  at  the  Residence  helps  us  to 
grow  wisely  into  independent  living.  In- 
dependence requires  a  set  of  values  with 
regard  to  social,  personal,  spiritual  and 
financial  matters. 

We  do  not  have  to  search  far  to  find 
aids  in  acquiring  this  set  of  values.  The 
Sisters  are  always  ready  with  open  hearts, 
minds  and  ears  to  help  us  evaluate,  dis- 
cuss or  decide.  The  beautifully  serene 
chapel  is  a  perfect  place  to  think  in  peace. 
By  using  these  aids  we  strengthen  our 
faith  in  God  and  in  ourselves  while  inde- 
pendence is  becoming  a  part  of  our  lives. 

Residence  life  teaches  us  the  meaning 
of  economy.  Observe  in  how  many  little 
ways  the  Sisters  economize.  There  is 
never  anything  thrown  out  or  wasted,  es- 
pecially food.  With  imagination  we  can 
learn  to  make  the  greatest  use  of  what  we 
have.  We  can  practice  budgetting  our  al- 
lowance or  salary.  This  will  be  a  great  help 
in  apartment  living. 

Before  we  know  it,  two  or  three  years 
have  passed.  We  have  graduated  from 
school  or  college  or  have  become  well 
enough  established  financially  to  face  the 
world  on  our  own.  Independence  becomes 
complete.  We  begin  to  think  of  moving 
and,  for  most  of  us,  the  move  is  into  an 
apartment.  Because  of  our  experience  of 
fife  in  the  Residence  we  feel  confident  in 
venturing  out  on  our  own.  But  before 
looking  for  an  apartment,  we  must  find 
someone  with  whom  we  can  share  it;  we 
must  find  a  congenial  mate. 

Life  at  62  Hargrave  has  given  us  in- 
sights into  different  personalities  and  into 
the  kind  of  person  we  think  would  be 
congenial.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
to  consider  in  the  choice  of  a  suite-mate. 
She  should  have  tastes  and  ideas  similar 
to  ours  in  the  most  essential  areas:  food, 
house-keeping,  furniture  and  finances. 
Personality  traits  also  should  be  as  alike 
as  possible.  What  is  her  attitude  to  per- 
sonal appearance  and  housework?  Is  she 
too  fussy?  Is  she  too  untidy?  Is  she  an 
easy-going  person  who  does  not  demand 


rigid  tidiness  but  settles  for  a  happy  me- 
dium? Does  she  make  her  room  comfort- 
able and  livable?  What  is  her  attitude  to- 
ward co-operation  and  work-sharing? 
What  does  she  think  about  budgetting?  Is 
she  extravagant  or  does  she  spend  her 
money  wisely?  Is  she  a  fussy  eater  or  will 
she  eat  what  you  cook? 

Reliability  is  another  important  factor. 
It  is  essential  if  there  is  to  be  harmony 
between  ourselves  and  our  suite-mates.  If 
it  is  her  turn  to  pay  the  hydro  or  tele- 
phone bills,  are  we  sure  she'll  pay  them 
before  the  due  date  or  before  the  dis- 
count expires?  Will  she  be  dependable  in 
all  the  little  things  that  make  for  pleasant 
and  peaceful  living? 

Then  there  is  social  life.  A  person's 
social  life  is  an  integral  part  of  herself  and 
will  influence  her  attitude  toward  living 
with  another  girl.  If  your  room-mate  has 
a  boy-friend  is  she  respectful  of  your 
rights,  careful  of  the  hour  at  which  he 
leaves  the  suite,  of  the  number  of  times  a 
week  he  should  visit?  He  should  not  make 
your  suite  his  second  home. 

You  must  have  the  same  ideas  about 
entertaining  and  visitors.  You  should  de- 
cide how  much  money  you  are  willing  to 
spend  on  parties.  You  should  each  let  the 
other  know  if  you  intend  to  invite  guests. 
In  all  of  this,  you  must  consider  your  own 
personality  traits  as  well  as  those  of  your 
suite-mate. 

A  companion  found,  you  begin  apart- 
ment-hunting. There  are  several  factors 
to  bear  in  mind  here.  Size,  suitable  loca- 
tion, appearance  of  the  building.  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  will  serve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  building 
is  cared  for.  Is  it  clean  and  well-kept? 
Are  the  halls  carpeted  -  this  makes  for 
less  noise. 

Before  you  make  any  agreement,  ver- 
bal or  written,  be  sure  to  find  out  about 
leases.  If  there  is  no  lease  it  may  mean 
a  noisy  block  with  a  large  tenant  turn- 
over. Usually  lease-less  blocks  are  poorly 
kept  and  serviced.  If  there  is  a  lease  be 
sure  you  read  all  the  fine  print.  If  the 
suite  is  to  be  painted  or  partly  furnished, 
get  this  in  black  and  white  over  the  care- 
taker's signature.  Find  out  everything 
possible  about  the  lease.  It  is  a  legal  docu- 
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ment  binding  you  to  certain  stipulations. 
It  is  important  that  you  know  exactly 
what  it  means  and  contains.  You  must  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  suite  is  worth  the 
rent,  the  cost  of  food  and  all  the  extras 
needed? 

As  you  can  see  there  are  many  points  to 
be  considered  before  embarking  on  life 
in  an  apartment.  Not  least  of  these  is  the 
caretaker.  Most  caretakers  are  friendly 
and  try  to  meet  your  needs.  Usually  you 
can  tell  his  attitude  toward  the  tenants 
by  his  initial  reception. 

There  are  definite  advantages  to  living 
in  a  suite.  Since  most  girls  get  married  it 
provides  a  period  of  transition  between 
Residence  and  married  life.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  a  girl  to  become 
a  homemaker,  to  furnish  and  decorate 
according  to  her  own  personal  taste.  Being 
boss  and  worker  permits  you  to  indulge 
your  own  tastes. 

Apartment  living  shows  you  just  what 
is  required  to  run  a  household.  You  learn 


to  make  every  penny  count,  to  cook 
economically,  to  budget,  to  know  just  how 
much  can  be  spent  on  each  housekeeping 
item. 

Sound  judgment  and  common  sense  are 
important.  Common  sense,  that  invaluable 
"seventh  sense"  comes  into  use  at  least 
one  hundred  times  a  day.  Apartment  liv- 
ing is  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  inde- 
pendent living. 

The  advantages  of  apartment  living 
bring  their  own  responsibihties.  These 
must  be  lived  up  to  and  not  tossed  aside 
as  unimportant.  The  first  is  to  your  suite- 
mate.  Work  and  expenses  must  be  shared 
equally;  cooperation  and  courtesy  must 
be  exercised  unfailingly.  To  live  with  an- 
other woman  requires  a  great  deal  of  tact 
and  selflessness. 

The  upkeep  of  your  suite  is  the  second 
major  concern.  This  entails  cleaning,  car- 
ing for  the  furniture,  making  the  suite  a 
pleasant  home  and  taking  care  of  per- 
sonal belongings. 


We  must  be  friendly,  tolerant,  helpful  and  charitable 
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There  are  three  obligations  toward  the 
caretaker  not  including  courtesy  and 
friendliness.  First,  pay  the  rent  on  time. 
Secondly,  do  not  complain  unnecessarily 
about  your  suite.  Thirdly,  study  your 
lease  carefully. 

Finally,  there  are  responsibilities  to- 
ward your  neighbours.  Keep  the  noise 
down,  especially  at  night.  Be  out  of  the 
laundry  room  when  your  allotted  time  is 
up.  Be  pleasant  and  courteous  when  you 
meet  the  neighbours. 

Antoinette  and  I  have  had  much  hap- 
piness in  our  suite.  Our  first  cooking  ex- 
perience resulted  in  watery  eyes  and  a 
smell  that  clung  to  the  rooms  for  days.  I 
had  never  cooked  a  roast  before  and  in 
trying  to  improve  the  taste  I  used  much 
too  much  garlic  salt. 

We  both  have  many  books  which  for 
our  first  three  weeks  occupied  a  large 


floor  area.  Finally  Antoinette  suggested 
that  we  use  our  ingenuity  and  build  a 
bookcase  of  spruce  boards  and  bricks.  It 
sounds  simple  enough  but  what  compli- 
cations arose!  The  wood-stain  was  not 
dark  enough;  there  weren't  enough  bricks; 
one  board  was  cracked.  I  could  go  on 
but  I  am  sure  you  can  imagine  it.  We 
had  fun  building  it  though  and  we  are  now 
the  proud  owners  of  a  ten-foot-long  book- 
case. 

To  end  my  talk  on  apartment  living  I 
should  like,  on  behalf  of  Antoinette  and 
myself,  to  salute  the  Sisters  of  Service. 
They,  through  their  constant  help,  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  aided  us  in  our 
formative  Residence  years  and  gave  us 
many  treasured  memories.  We  thank 
them  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  for 
their  guidance.  They  are  surely  well- 
named.  Sisters  of  Service. 


The  Prairies  ... 

THE  RED  RIVER  IS  AN  OASIS  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  a  vast  treeless  prairie  on  which 
scarcely  a  shrub  is  to  be  seen.  The  climate  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  grain;  the 
summer  though  warm  enough  is  too  short  in  duration,  so  that  even  the  few  fertile 
spots  could  with  difficulty  mature  a  potato  or  a  cabbage. 

Montreal  Transcript,  1856 


The  opening  of  the  prairie  lands  would  drain  away  our  youth  and  strength.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  personally  to  leave  the  whole  country  a  wilderness  for  the  next  half  cen- 
tury, but  I  fear  if  the  English  do  not  go  in,  the  Yankees  will,  and  with  that  apprehen- 
sion, I  would  gladly  see  a  crown  colony  established  there. 

Letter  of  sir  john  a.  macdonald,  March  1865 


The  most  magnificent  expanse  of  virgin  soil  that  remains  unsubdued  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

A.  SUTHERLAND,  1881 
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Halifax  Flashback 


Early  in  1967  a  small  notice  appeared  in 
the  Edmonton  Journal  under  "City 
Notes".  Quite  by  chance  I  saw  and  read 
it: 

"An  old  Arctic  hand  retired  re- 
cently from  the  staff  of  Imperial  Oil. 

"A.  T.  Butkovic,  of  10450-83  St., 
worked  with  Consolidated  Mining 
and  Smelting  in  Yellowknife,  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  Mackenzie 
River  Transport  before  joining  Im- 
perial Oil  in  1943. 

"Mr.  Butkovic  has  been  at  the  Ed- 
monton Refinery  since  1955." 

With  one  of  those  sudden,  unexplain- 
able  flashes,  my  memory  clicked  a  con- 
nection -  could  it  be?  -  and  I  began  rum- 
maging through  a  collection  of  old  clip- 
pings from  my  HaHfax  port  days.  Ah, 
yes,  there  it  was.  A  clipping  from  the 
February,  1954  Halifax  Mail-Star.  The 
caption  read: 

COUPLE  BEING  REUNITED 
AFTER  25  YEARS  SEPARATION 

The  picture  accompanying  the  article 
was  of  a  middle-aged  woman  and  a  very 
young  boy  -  the  boy  clutching  a  hockey 
stick!  Sister  Dulaska  and  I  had  been  there 
that  day  when  the  Homeland  docked  at 
Halifax  Harbour  with  600  immigrants 
aboard  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Butkovic 
and  her  grandson  Joseph. 

Checking  the  number  in  the  Edmonton 
Telephone  Directory,  I  called.  "Yes,"  said 
Mr.  Butkovic,  his  wife  Wanda  had  come 
to  Canada  in  1954.  She  had  also  told  him 
that  she  had  been  helped  by  a  sister  who 
spoke  her  language. 

In  July  of  this  year  when  Sister  Du- 


laska came  through  Edmonton  from  Ry- 
croft,  we  spent  an  evening  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Butkovic  and  their  grandson  Joseph, 
now  a  Grade  XII  student  at  O'Leary  High 
School,  and  a  mere  6  feet  2  inches  tall! 
Chatting  and  comparing  notes  about  Mrs. 
Butkovic's  arrival,  we  were  shown  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Edmonton  Journal  of  the 
reunion  which  took  place  in  the  Edmon- 
ton railway  station. 
It  read  in  part: 

"A  joyful  reunion  took  place  in 
Edmonton  Saturday  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tony  Butkovic  saw  each  other 


Sister  Kelly  has  been  in  immigration 
work  for  many  years.  She  has  done 
Port  work  in  Halifax,  Saint  John,  N.B., 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  More  recently 
she  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Catholic 
Immigration  Service  in  Edmonton.  At 
present  she  is  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta. 
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for  the  first  time  in  25  years.  Mrs. 
Butkovic  arrived  by  cnr  after  a  jour- 
ney from  Yugoslavia,  bringing  her 
grandson,  Josip,  with  her.  Mr.  But- 
kovic came  to  Edmonton  from  Nor- 
man Wells  to  meet  them. 

"Mrs.  Butkovic  did  not  have  any 
trouble  recognizing  her  husband,  al- 
though the  only  photograph  she  had 
of  him  was  taken  six  years  ago.  She 
said  he  had  "'changed  considerably" 
since  she  last  saw  him. 

"Mr.  Butkovic  came  to  Canada  in 
1929,  and  worked  in  a  saw  mill  at 
Prince  George,  B.C.  In  1936  he  went 
north  to  work  on  a  Mackenzie  River 
boat.  He  worked  on  the  river  until 
1940  and  then  went  to  Yellowknife 
to  work  in  the  mines.  In  1943  he 
went  to  Norman  Wells,  N.W.T.  to 
work  on  the  "Canol"  project.  When 
he  first  came  to  Canada  times  were 
hard  and  all  the  spare  money  he  had 
was  sent  back  to  the  old  country  to 
support  his  wife  and  daughter  and  to 
pay  off  the  debts  he  had  left  there. 
He  could  not  save  enough  money  to 
bring  his  family  to  Canada.  The  war 
kept  them  apart  for  the  next  few 
years,  and  after  the  war  the  Yugo- 
slavian government  would  not  allow 
anyone  to  emigrate.  During  the  war 
he  received  only  three  letters  from 
his  family.  In  March  1953  he  began 
arrangements  to  bring  his  family  to 
Canada  and  one  year  later  his  wife 
and  grandson  arrived." 


Joey,  Mrs.  Butkovic,  Sister  Dulaska  and 
Mr.  Butkovic  in  the  latter  s  Edmonton 
home. 


Mr.  Butkovic  told  us  that  he  had  mov- 
ed to  Edmonton  in  1955  so  that  his  grand- 
son, "Joey"  could  have  proper  schooling. 
In  1963  "Joey's"  mother  and  younger  sis- 
ter came  on  a  visit,  and  it  is  expected  that 
in  the  near  future  the  entire  family  will 
come  to  settle  permanently.  Mrs.  But- 
kovic said  this  will  complete  her  happi- 
ness in  Canada! 

For  Sister  Dulaska  and  myself  it  was  a 
happy  climax  to  a  meeting  which  took 
place  13  years  ago  and  3,000  miles  dis- 
tant! 

SISTER  F.  KELLY 


CELIBACY  WITHIN  A  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITY  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is 
something  of  great  symbolic  value,  it  is  a  direction  of  that  which  is  most 
profound  in  man,  his  potential  for  love,  toward  Christ,  fellow  Christians 
and  all  mankind.  Its  significance  is  one  of  dedication  in  universal  open- 
ness to  Christ  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  redemptive  mission  in  human 
history.  As  such  it  is  meant  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  outward 
directedness  of  Christianity,  a  sign  of  the  Church's  internal  thrust 
toward  the  formation  of  community.  It  speaks  the  fact  that  a  genuine 
community  is  grounded  in  human  love  and  more  profoundly  in  the  in- 
dwelling presence  of  the  Spirit  of  love,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  himself. 

BERNARD  COOKE,  S.J. 
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Left  to  right  -  Magdalene,  Paul,  Mary,  Lloyd,  Carol,  James 


The  Polka  Dots 


THERE  ARE  SIX  Polka  Dots  in  our  band. 
We  have  three  Pytels  -  giant-sized  Paul, 
wee  Mary,  and,  of  course,  Carol.  James 
Marks  is  the  springy  one  in  our  group. 
Then  there  is  Lloyd  Kunz  who  can  play 
by  ear  and  there  is  myself,  Magdalene 
Schnerck. 

Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  how  we  got 
our  name.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remem- 
ber there  were  four  of  us  in  the  group, 
Paul,  Mary,  Lloyd  and  I,  (Magdalene). 
Paul  and  I  were  in  Grade  II  when  Marv 
and  Lloyd  were  in  Grade  I.  We  didn't 
play  the  accordians  then.  Paul  played  the 
drums,  Mary  the  tambourine,  Lloyd  and 
I  played  the  shakers,  but  our  shakers  were 
not  the  same  make.  Sister  Camozzi 
thought  we  looked  so  little  that  she  nam- 
ed us  the  Polka  Dots. 

We  have  all  lived  in  Camp  Morton 
since  we  were  born.  We  have  all  gone  to 
a  one-room  rural  school;  James  for  nine 
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years,  Paul,  Lloyd  and  I  for  eight;  Mary 
for  seven  and  Carol  has  not  been  going 
that  long. 

Sister  Camozzi  is  our  director  and 
manager.  She  taught  us  how  to  play  and 
she  is  a  real  good  teacher.  I  shouldn't  say 
she  taught  us  because  she  only  taught 
Paul,  James,  Carol  and  I,  (Magdalene). 
She  supplied  us  with  most  of  the  music. 
It  it  weren't  for  her  we  would  not  be  so 
"populated"  as  one  of  our  classmates 
said.  She  really  meant  "popular".  The 
Polka  Dot  Band  has  her  to  thank  because 
she  took  us  to  the  Old  Folks'  Home  and 
to  the  Hospital.  She  also  took  us  for  re- 
hearsal when  the  Centennial  Programme 
was  on  in  Gimli. 

We  should  also  thank  the  Centennial 
Committee  for  giving  us  the  twenty-five 
dollars  for  music.  They  were  really  kind 
to  do  such  a  thing. 

We  all  have  our  own  accordians  except 
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by  One  of  Them 


Carol.  But  she  uses  either  her  own  sister's 
or  Sister  Camozzi's.  James,  Paul  and  I, 
(Magdalene)  all  have  a  hundred  and 
twenty  bass.  Lloyd  has  a  forty-eight  bass 
and  Mary  has  a  twelve  bass.  We  have  prac- 
tice on  Tuesdays  after  school.  The  time 
we  have  it  is  from  three-thirty  to  about  a 
quarter  to  five. 

So  far  we  played  at  the  Old  Folks' 
Home,  the  hospital,  our  own  school  con- 
cert, the  Centennial  programme  and  a 
talent  show.  We  are  planning  to  go  to  the 
Old  Folks'  Home  again.  Sister  thought  of 
having  polka  dot  vests  when  we  play.  In 
that  way  we  have  a  symbol  for  our  band. 
We  just  started  our  accordian  band  last 
Fall  and  I  say  that  we  are  doing  pretty 
good. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  a  little  story  about 
our  band.  When  Paul,  Lloyd,  Mary  and 
I  were  in  the  band,  (when  we  were  young- 


er), James  wanted  to  join.  But  we  didn't 
let  him.  So  one  day  Paul  was  missing;  I 
think  he  stayed  home.  When  we  were 
practising  James  came  in  and  played  the 
drums.  The  next  day  Paul  came  back  and 
James  was  going  to  play  the  drums.  Paul 
took  the  sticks  away  from  him  and  said 
he  was  the  leader.  I'm  sure  it  goes  like 
that,  anyway,  we  asked  if  we  could  play 
for  the  big  ones  and  Sister  said  we  could. 
Well  when  we  were  playing  Sister  asked 
James  how  come  he  wasn't  playing.  Either 
he  said,  "They  don't  want  me"  or  "Paul 
wants  to  be  the  leader".  So  this  year  we 
finally  let  James  in.  I  don't  even  remem- 
ber when  it  happened.  But  now  James 
has  the  honoured  job  of  counting  one- 
two-three  and  away  we  go. 

I'm  sure  we've  all  achieved  something 
by  playing  the  accordian  and  I  hope  we 
keep  it  up. 
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Sister  Clara  Graf 


In  Search  of  the  North 


THE    ALASKA    AND    MACKENZIE  highways 

leave  Edmonton  together  and  keep  each 
other  company  as  far  north  as  Valleyview 
where  they  go  their  separate  ways.  Sister 
Reinhardt  and  I  joined  them  one  glorious 
July  day.  At  Valleyview  we  veered  north- 
east with  the  MacKenzie  on  our  way  to 
Manning,  400  miles  north  of  Edmonton. 

To  me  the  "Peace  River  Country"  was 
enchanting;  the  abundant  crops  were 
awaiting  just  a  few  weeks  more  of  warm, 
ripening  weather  before  the  harvest. 

We  had  travelled  to  the  thriving  com- 
munity of  Manning  over  an  almost  en- 
tirely paved  highway.  It  was  not  thus  when 
the  first  settlers  came  from  Saskatchewan 
during  the  drought  years  in  that  province. 

Mr.  Exner,  one  of  the  original  settlers, 
told  us  that  he  arrived  in  Edmonton 
stony-broke.  He  had  to  borrow  money  to 
go  north  where  homesteading  land  was 
available.  Even  with  money  the  question 
was,  "How  do  I  get  there?"  One  shark 
offered  to  take  him  for  $50.00.  That  offer, 
during  those  days,  was  no  temptation.  By 
pooling  expenses  with  another  home- 
steader who  had  a  car,  both  families  final- 
ly reached  what  is  now  Manning. 

Through  the  Edmonton  Courier.  Mr. 
Exner  appealed  to  interested  farmers  to 
come  north  to  form  a  settlement  where 
they  eventually  could  have  their  own 
church  and  school.  The  appeal  brought 
results.  Today  the  determination  and  hard 
work  of  these  pioneers  bear  fruit  in  the 
good  homes  and  prosperous  farms  which 
their  descendants  enjoy. 

Since  my  visit  to  Manning  was  my  holi- 
day. Reverend  Father  Hermann,  o.m.i., 
the  pastor,  suggested  a  trip  to  Hudson 
Hope,  B.C.,  300  miles  southwest  from 
Manning,  to  see  the  Portage  Mountain 
Project  being  built  on  the  Peace  River.  I 


had  longed  to  see  this  north  country;  this 
was  real  adventure. 

We  packed  enough  lunch  for  several 
meals  and  started  off  about  10  a.m.  We 
drove  through  Peace  River  town,  Grim- 
shaw,  Whitelaw,  Fairview  and  stopped  at 
Dunvegan  which  is  an  historic  site.  The 
old  Oblate  Church  here  was  built  in  1884 
and  replaced  an  earlier  church  built  in 
1866  but  destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  the 
mission  centre  for  the  territory  when  it 
was  abandoned  in  1905.  Two  weather- 
beaten  buildings  remain,  one  of  which  is 
a  museum.  When  we  had  visited  all  that 
was  to  be  visited  it  was  lunch  time  and 
our  appetites  did  justice  to  the  good  lunch. 

After  lunch  we  started  out  again  and 


Sister  Graf  has  spent  most  of  her  reli- 
gious life  in  Western  Canada.  Inten- 
sely interested  in  history.  Sister  has 
written  a  history  of  her  own  family 
from  their  arrival  in  Chepstow,  On- 
tario until  the  present.  Ed. 
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The  grave  of  Twelve-Foot  Davis  overlooks  the  mighty  Peace  River 


crossed  the  Peace  on  the  fine  suspension 
bridge  from  which  we  got  an  excellent 
view  of  the  banks  of  the  Peace.  Towering 
800  feet  from  the  river  level,  I  could 
visualize  the  voyageurs,  Alexander  Mac- 
Kenzie  and  others  who  travelled  the  river 
long  before  the  country  had  been  survey- 
ed. Passing  through  Rycroft  and  Spirit 
River  we  came,  at  last,  to  the  Alberta- 
B.C.  border  and  pressed  on  to  Dawson 
Creek  and  Chetwynd,  where  the  tempor- 


ary power-house  for  the  Hudson  Hope 
Project  is  located. 

By  this  time  it  was  7  p.m.  Though  ra- 
ther dusty  we  had  a  quick  lunch  then 
headed  toward  Moberly  Lake  where  there 
are  overnight  cabins.  Sister  and  I  made 
a  fire  in  our  cabin,  heated  lake  water  for 
our  ablutions,  got  the  combination  of  the 
coal-oil  lamp,  made  our  beds  and  were 
soon  sound  asleep. 

We  breakfasted  early  the  next  morning 
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from  the  remains  of  our  lunch  and  good, 
hot  coffee.  Then  we  were  on  our  way  to 
cover  the  last  stretch  of  the  trip  to  Hud- 
son Hope.  We  crossed  another  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  the  Peace.  This  one  had 
totem  poles  erected  at  either  end.  The 
totems  were  unusual  in  that  they  depicted 
figures  and  events  in  Canadian  history: 
Alexander  MacKenzie;  a  steam  engine, 
and  Twelve-Foot-Davis.  The  latter  was 
not  twelve  feet  tall,  in  fact  he  was  a  short 
man.  But  he  panned  gold  on  a  strip  twelve 
feet  in  width  whereby  he  made  his  for- 
tune in  the  Klondike.  He  then  came  to 
Peace  River  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  philanthropist  whose  door 
was  never  closed  to  those  who  needed  his 
help. 

In  no  time  at  all  we  arrived  at  Hudson 
Hope  which  is  a  trailer  town.  From  there 
we  went  on  to  the  near-by  Portage  Moun- 
tain dam-site  of  the  Peace  River  Project. 
The  scenery  was  magnificent. 

We  missed  a  guided  tour  but  Father 
had  been  there  before  and  knew  the  place 
well.  He  was  an  excellent  guide.  The  2,000 
men  employed  on  the  project  and  the 
machines  they  worked  looked  like  ants 
from  our  vantage-point  high  above  them. 

Some  quick  facts  about  this  dam  might 
be  of  interest.  It  is  600  feet  high,  IVa  mile 
thick  at  the  base  with  a  volume  of  60 
million  cubic  yards  or  108  million  tons 
of  gravel,  sand  and  rock.  The  powerhouse 
is  located  underground  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Peace  River.  Its  ultimate  capacity 
is  2,300,000  kilowatts.  The  reservoir  is 
240  miles  long  and  covers  680  square 
miles.  It  has  a  storage  capacity  of  52  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water.  You  are  probably 


convinced  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
ject; it  is  staggering. 

Designed  by  a  West  Germany  engineer- 
ing firm,  the  three-mile-long  conveyor 
belt  -  the  world's  longest  -  can  deliver  as 
much  as  12,000  tons  of  moraine  material 
to  the  site  hourly.  Constructed  of  steel 
and  rubber  it  is  66  inches  wide  and  travels 
up  to  twelve  and  a  half  miles  per  hour. 

In  mid-afternoon  we  started  on  our  re- 
turn trip  via  Fort  St.  John.  We  attempted 
a  visit  to  Gold  Bar  where  there  are  dino- 
saur tracks  petrified  in  the  banks  of  the 
Peace.  But  the  narrow  roads  and  the  num- 
ber of  trucks  travelling  them  made  the 
trip  impossible. 

Our  way  wound  through,  in,  over  and 
around  hills.  The  scenery  was  magnificent 
as  the  sun  set  over  the  Peace  River.  Down 
in  the  valleys  the  grain  glowed  golden  in 
the  setting  sun. 

Fort  St.  John  is  a  lovely  town  sur- 
rounded by  lush  farmland.  We  went  out 
to  Taylor  Flats,  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, to  see  the  Oil  Refineries.  Here  a 
cantilever  bridge  spans  the  river,  as  does 
the  oil  pipeline  which  is  suspended  like  a 
bridge. 

We  spent  the  night  in  the  new  75  bed 
hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence.  Their 
hospitality  was  warm  and  welcoming. 

Manning  and  home  was  our  destina- 
tion when  we  said  au  revoir  to  the  Sisters 
and  the  Oblate  Fathers  of  Fort  St.  John. 
We  lunched  at  Worsely  with  one  of  Fa- 
ther Hermann's  sisters  and  had  dinner 
with  the  Oblates  at  Fairview.  Then,  as  we 
drove  north,  the  sun  set  again  over  the 
Peace  River  country  and  on  one  of  the 
most  memorable  trips  of  my  Hfe. 


A  NAME  IS  A  NAME  .  .  . 

Very  young  student:  "Sister,  how  do  you  spell  Archbishop  Flap's  name. 
Sister:  F-L-A-H-I-F-F,  F-L-A-H-I-F-F. 

Very  young  student:  Sister,  why  did  you  laugh  when  I  asked  you  how  to 
spell  Archbishop  Flap's  name? 

SISTER  C.  CAMOZZI, 

Camp  Morton,  Manitoba 
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What  is  a  Canadian? 


A  CANADIAN  ...  is  one  who  believes  in  the  right  of 
men  and  women  of  whatever  creed,  class,  color  or  an- 
cestry, to  live  as  human  beings  with  the  dignity  becom- 
ing the  children  of  God. 

A  CANADIAN  ...  is  one  who  believes  in  the  right  to 
be  free;  free  not  only  from  crushing  coercions  and  dicta- 
torships and  regimentation,  but  free  for  that  way  of  life 
where  men  may  think  and  speak  as  they  choose  and 
worship  God  as  they  see  fit. 

A  CANADIAN  ...  is  one  who  believes  in  the  right  to 
vote,  the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  learn,  the  right  to 
live,  and  -  what  is  equally  important  -  in  the  right  to 
be  different;  for  he  knows  that  if  we  ever  lose  the  right 
to  be  different  we  lose  the  right  to  be  free. 

A  CANADIAN  ...  is  one  who  beUeves  in  democracy, 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  all  his  fellow  Canadians. 
By  democracy  he  means  not  simply  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority but  the  right  of  minorities;  and  those  minorities 
have  rights,  not  because  they  are  minorities,  but  because 
they  are  human  beings. 

A  CANADIAN  ...  is  one  who  believes  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  privilege.  What  he  asks  for  himself,  he  is 
willing  to  grant  to  others;  what  he  demands  from  others, 
he  is  willing  to  give  himself.  His  creed  is  not  alone,  "Live 
and  let  live,"  but  "Live  and  help  five." 

A  CANADIAN  ...  is  one  who  acts  from  faith  in 
others,  not  fear  of  others;  from  understanding,  not  pre- 
judice; from  good  will,  not  hatred.  To  bigotry  he  gives 
no  sanction;  to  intolerance  no  support. 

A  TRUE  CANADIAN  never  asks.  Are  you  a  Protes- 
tant or  CathoUc,  Gentile  or  Jew,  white  or  colored,  but. 
Are  you  a  Canadian?  If  you  are,  then  give  me  your 
hand,  for  I  am  a  Canadian  too. 

From  Forward  with  Christie,  Summer  1967 
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GREAT  CANADIANS 


WE  SISTERS  OF  SERVICE  are  proud  to  be  truly  a  "Cana- 
dian national  endeavour"  to  use  Father  Daly's  words. 
This  is  true  not  only  because  of  the  geographical  spread 
of  our  houses  but  because  our  sisters  come  from  all  parts 
of  Canada.  Our  membership  is  not  exclusively  Canadian, 
but  it  is  almost  so. 

The  first  sisters  came,  with  one  exception,  from  the 
East;  their  ethnic  background  was  Teutonic,  Celtic  and 
Latin.  The  exception  is  Sister  Lidwina  Furman  who, 
though  born  in  Poland,  came  to  Canada  when  very  young 
and  entered  from  Saskatchewan. 

Then  the  rich  and  glowing  threads  of  Central  Euro- 
pean culture  were  blended  into  the  background  of  our 
Community  tapestry;  blended  with  the  sober  Teutonic, 
the  glittering  Latin  and  the  gay  Celtic.  Though  the  ubi- 
quitous Irish  and  Italian,  yes  and  Scotch,  have  sent  us 
sisters  who  are  Western  by  birth,  most  of  our  Westerners 
have  Central  European  backgrounds. 

We  thank  God  for  the  variety  with  which  He  has 
blessed  our  young  Institute.  We  do  not  want  to  become 
a  melting-pot.  We  want  each  element,  each  colour  in 
our  tapestry  to  stand  out  so  that,  through  our  work, 
through  our  love  and,  particularly,  through  our  strong 
sense  of  community,  all  who  see  us  may  say,  "He  has, 
out  of  many  strains,  made  for  Himself  a  great  people." 
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MANITOBA 


Sister  Mary  Fitzniaurice  Sister  M.  Gillespie  Sister  M.  Murphy 

St.  Rose  du  Lac  (Toronto)       Swan  River  (Peace  River)         Winnipeg  (Nelson) 


Softly  the  shadows  of  prairie-land  wheat 
Ripple  and  riot  adown  to  her  feet; 
Murmurs  all  nature  with  joyous  acclaim, 
Frangrance  of  summer  and  shimmer  of 
flame. 

MANITOBA  by  Emily  McManus,  1913 


Sister  Mary  Sawchuk 
St.  Boniface  (Toronto) 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Sister  L.  Furman  Sister  R.  Jansen  Sister  S.  Nightingale 

Canora  (Vancouver)  Denzil  (Montreal)  North  Battleford  (Ottawa) 

Our  first  Sister  from  the  West 


^^^^      -  - 

c4  v^jSyj^^H 

mm 

Sister  C.  Reinhardt 
Lajord  (Peace  River) 

Sister  J.  Schafhausere 
Saskatoon  (Edson) 

Sister  A.  Sheehan 
Punnichy  (Winnipeg) 
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Sister  Josephine  Dulaska         Sister  Eileen  Gallagher  Sister  Mary  Haider 

Rochester  (Rycroft)  Beiseker  (Vancouver)  Cherhill  (Edson) 


Sister  Anita  Hart  man  Sister  Martha  Knechtel  Sister  Marilyn  MacDonald 

Manning  (Sinnet)  Tomahawk  (Edson)  Edmonton  (Winnipeg) 
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Sister  Barbara  Kowalski  Sister  Olga  Pawlowski  Sister  Catherine  Schmeltzer 

Vilna  (Toronto)  Spedden  (Edmonton)  Good  ridge  (Halifax) 


ALBERTA  DAWN 


/  saw  the  dawn 

painting  a  huge  mural, 

faint,  pale  yellow;  — 

changing  his  mind, 

he  grasped  a  greater  brush 

and  splashed  gargantuan  pictures, 

squandered  his  palette  of  color, 

rich,  flaming,  wonderful, 

blinding  the  eyes, 

fiery  unbelievable, 

scorched  with  the  splendor  of  God.  — 


swiftly  with  an  alchemist  hand 
the  earth  was  burning,  molten  gold, 
such  metal  Benvenuto  would  have  craved 
saved  for  his  cunning  craft, 
never  sold  for  gain.  - 
And  the  weary  world  was  resurrected, 
torn  in  pain  from  the  womb 
of  the  universe, 
an  infant  newly  born. 

ARTHUR  S.  BOURINOT 


ED.  note:  This  Canadian  poet  did  not  write,  I  think,  about  an  Alberta  dawn.  But  his 
poem  perfectly  describes  dawn  in  Alberta  as  seen  frequently  by  the  Editor  when 
on  night  duty  in  one  or  other  SOS  hospital  in  that  province. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Sister  Carmelita  Camozzi        Sister  Isabel  Ellis,  England,     Sister  Helen  Hayes 
Rossland  (Regina)  entered  from  Vancouver         Williams  Lake  {Grand  Forks, 

(Vancouver)  North  Dakota) 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  MAN  must  live  out  his  life  during  an  age  of  great  specialization 
and  deep  penetration  of  the  laws  of  the  universe.  It  is  a  time  of  exploration  into  the 
cosmos.  It  is  also  an  age  where  the  need  for  specialization  and  concentration  on  very 
narrow  areas  of  research  has  created  a  very  real  danger  that  the  individual  may  close 
himself  off  to  much  of  reality  as  he  deepens  the  area  of  his  competence.  He  can  easily 
become  insensitive  to  those  aspects  of  interpersonal  life  that  are  largely  spiritual,  not 
governed  by  the  laws  of  natural  science,  and  incapable  of  being  subjected  to  the  kind 
of  verification  with  which  the  scientist  must  work.  Man's  very  technology  and  search 
for  truth  can  end  by  destroying  his  vocation  to  become  a  person.  Thus,  twentieth- 
century  man  has  great  need  for  God,  since  He  alone  is  ultimately  the  source  of  his 
interpersonal  growth.  God  is  the  One  who  enables  him  to  become  and  remain  a  man 
while  fully  engaging  himself  in  the  exploration  of  the  truths  of  nature. 

EDWIN  M.  MCMAHON,  S.J.  and  PETER  A.  CAMPBELL,  S.J. 

in  Becoming  a  Person  in  the  Whole  Christ 
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British  Columbia 


.  .  .  Mountains  and  sea  and  the  sweet,  rich  rain  .  .  . 
Ours  is  a  westernmost  provinceful  of  rock  and  rain 
Woodland  and  wilderness 
Riches  ruined  and  riches  cherished 

A  slow  smash  in  the  eye  with  all  that  geography  can  utter  - 

A  million  acres  of  geography 

History  is  only  in  the  rocks  and  crannies 

From  Gastown  to  Kitimat  is  only  the  life  of  a  man, 
Under  the  sweet  rich  rain,  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

In  the  mountains  there  is  the  silence  of  stars  and  forest 
And  the  sound  of  running  water. 

But  on  the  coast,  the  heavy,  springing  ground-bass  of  the  Western  Ocean  -  rock 
And  roll  for  real,  with  granite  and  the  grey  Pacific  - 

Over  all  this,  hear  always  the  roar  of  exploding  oil,  burning  oil,  the  smell  of  man  and 
all  his  works  .  .  . 

From  the  high  jets  wailing  like  lost  warriors  on  the  cold  Valhalla  Road  .  .  . 

The  important  growling  at  the  airport  where,  on  the  great  circle  to  the  Old  Country, 

the  North  Pole  is  not  so  much  as  a  whistle-stop  .  .  . 
The  flutter  of  putt-putts  in  the  spring,  sounding  between  the  trees  and  into  the  skull 

like  drumming  grouse  .  .  . 
The  Diesel  trucks  pounding  on  the  highways  with  the  rumbling  pomp  of  unamusing 

dragons  .  .  . 

And  in  the  cities,  nothing  but  the  Roman  sound  of  civilization. 
The  wolf  trumpet  roaring  in  the  streets, 
The  trafficking  in  traffic, 

The  deep  abysmal  murmur  of  a  million  valve-jobs  inching  ahead  of  Time's  winged 
chariot  waiting  to  wail  its  Transcontinental  right  of  way. 

Ours  is  a  westernmost  provinceful  of  rock  and  rain 

Woodland  and  wilderness 

Rainforest  and  sage  desert 

Glaciers  and  peach  orchards 

Mountain  slopes  and  city  streets 

Riches  ruined  and  riches  cherished  .  .  . 

From  Gastown  to  Kitimat  is  only  the  life  of  a  man  .  .  . 

Under  the  sweet  rich  rain,  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

from  Eulogy  by  Lister  Sinclair 

in  British  Columbia:  A  Centennial  Anthology 
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Sister  Francis  Coffey 


Catechetics 
in 

the 

WASHINGTON,  D.c.  is  notcd  foF  its  hu- 
midity and  humanity.  I  thought  I  was 
playing  it  real  cool  by  enrolling  for  a 
winter  session  at  Catholic  University  of 
America.  With  a  thesis  to  write  and  those 
all  important  comprehensives  to  prepare 
for,  I  thought  I  deserved  a  break  weather- 
wise.  Surely  work  sessions  in  the  Fall 
would  be  more  tolerable  than  in  the  sum- 
mer. I  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  me.  If 
July  and  August  seemed  too  hot  to  live 


Kootenays 


Sister  Frances  Coffey  has  left  her 
teaching  at  Notre  Dame  University  in 
Nelson  to  become  Directress  of  Nov- 
ices in  Toronto. 
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''Snow,  Sister,  snow." 
Sister  Coffey  (right)  pauses 
in  her  shovelling  to 
watch  a  neighbour  make 
snowballs  for  her  little  boy. 


through,  September  was  a  real  inferno. 
But  I  survived. 

Being  one  student  in  a  department  (Re- 
Hgious  Education)  of  175  is  not  too  over- 
whelming. In  January,  however,  the  ta- 
bles were  turned.  With  my  return  to  Nel- 
son and  Notre  Dame  University  I  was 
doing  a  solo  again.  I  had  ninety  sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors,  all  of  them 
swingers,  to  interest  in  the  field  of  modern 
catechetics. 

In  February  Sister  Lunney  joined  me 
from  (of  all  places)  Regina.  Why  the 
parentheses?  Nelson  is  as  noted  for  its 
hills  and  mountains  as  the  prairie  city  is 
for  its  flatness.  To  help  matters  someone 
in  Regina  thought  Sister  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Coast.  They  told  her  the 
tulips  and  daffodils  would  be  blooming. 
What  was  it  doing  when  she  arrived?  Ask 
anyone  who  lives  in  the  interior  of  B.C. 
what  the  weather  does  from  December  to 
April.  The  answer  will  be,  "Snow,  Sister, 
snow." 

Usually  a  religious  house  is  fairly  large 
and  accommodates  several  sisters.  But 
everything  is  up-to-date  in  Nelson  where 
we,  nuns  in  the  modern  world,  live  in  an 
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apartment  and  work  in  an  office  and  a 
university  respectively.  The  majority  of 
the  tenants  in  the  Marianne  apartments, 
where  we  live,  are  students.  In  our  sec- 
tion there  were  several  small  families.  If 
Sister  Lunney  had  any  intention  of  saving 
the  marbles  in  the  cereal  boxes  for  her 
nephews  in  New  Brunswick,  her  mind  was 
soon  changed  by  the  small  fry  in  the 
apartment  who  also  play  the  game. 

Though  for  various  reasons  I  did  not 
get  to  the  Spring  graduation  at  Catholic 
U.,  I  happily  participated  in  Notre  Dame's 
Spring  Convocation  at  which  one  of  the 
largest  classes,  so  far,  graduated.  It  was 
good  to  be  part  of  the  Faculty  in  aca- 
demic cap  and  gown. 

While  I  was  teaching  college  students. 
Sister  Lunney  was  brewing  an  impressive 
ceremony  of  her  own.  From  February  to 
May  approximately  two  dozen  interested 
teachers  and  parents  had  been  attending 
an  evening  course  in  catechetics.  At  the 
end  of  the  course  Bishop  W.  E.  Doyle  of 
Nelson,  and  National  Director  of  Reli- 
gious Education  for  Canada,  gave  the 
official  teaching  mandate  to  twelve  of  the 
participants. 
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Before  Mass  at  the  special  ceremony  in 
Notre  Dame  chapel  the  twelve  candidates 
stood  outside  the  chapel  with  lighted  can- 
dles in  their  hands.  The  Bishop  called 
each  by  name.  The  meaning  of  the  cere- 
mony was  explained:  the  catechists  have 
received  a  special  call  from  God  and  this 
call  is  authenticated  by  the  Bishop.  After 
the  Gospel  at  Mass  the  Bishop  explained 
to  the  catechists  that  their  work  is  the 
proclamation  of  the  Good  News  contain- 
ed in  the  Bible.  Hence  the  catechist  should 
base  his  teaching  on  it  and  live  by  it.  Say- 
ing this  Bishop  Doyle  gave  to  each  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Just  as  Our  Lord  commissioned  His 
apostles  to  go  and  teach,  the  Bishop  com- 
missioned the  catechists  to  go  to  the 
breadth  and  length  of  his  diocese  to  teach 
and  make  disciples  for  Christ.  Then  came 
the  most  solemn  moment.  The  Bishop 
gave  his  blessing  and  imparted,  to  them, 
the  missio,  (I  send). 

A  liturgical  initiation  such  as  this  help- 
ed the  catechists  as  well  as  the  assembled 
community  to  appreciate  better  the  reli- 


gious significance  of  the  catechist's  office. 

After  both  graduations  we  began  a  tour 
of  the  diocese.  The  meetings  scheduled  in 
each  parish  included  a  talk  on  the  new 
Canadian  catechism,  a  demonstration  les- 
son by  Sister  Lunney  and  lots  of  discus- 
sion. 

One  hardworking  sister  in  a  diocesan 
office  of  religious  education  can  feel  quite 
alone  in  her  efforts  to  solve  today's  seri- 
ous catechetical  problems.  But  let  her 
meet,  as  we  did,  with  forty-eight  experts 
from  Western  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  she  feels  that  she  is  part  of  a 
great,  nation-wide  team.  This  happened 
to  us  at  a  teach-in  at  Cochrane,  Alberta. 

On  our  return  trip  through  the  moun- 
tains, via  Banff,  Sister  Lunney  could  not 
relax  in  her  search  for  wildlife.  She  saw 
elk,  buffalo,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  but  no 
bears.  No  bears  until  -  well  an  unknown 
photographer  was  startled,  to  say  the 
least,  when  he  came  upon  Sister  attempt- 
ing a  highland  fling  with  a  huge  grizzly. 
Then  the  photographer  relaxed:  the  bear 
was  stuffed. 


IT  w^AS  JUST  A  SIMPLE  CEREMONY,  the  unveiling  of  an  unpretentious  bronze  plaque  on 
the  wall  of  one  of  the  many  new  buildings  that  are  changing  the  city's  face  almost 
daily.  The  affair  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the  rush  of  the  big  city's  daily  business. 

Yet  that  plaque  is  important.  It  rests  on  the  Hastings  Street  front  of  the  new 
Victory  Square  branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  It  reads: 

"Here  stood  Hamilton,  first  Land  Commissioner,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
1885,  in  the  silent  solitude  of  the  primeval  forest.  He  drove  a  wooden  stake 
in  the  earth  and  commenced  to  measure  an  empty  land  into  the  streets  of 
Vancouver." 

City  archivist  Major  J.  S.  Matthews  said  he  believed  he  was  the  only  man  present 
who  knew  Lauchlan  Alexander  Hamilton  personally  .  .  . 

If  a  newcomer  bemoans  our  debatable  lack  of  culture,  or  graceful  living,  or  the 
absence  of  gold  in  our  streets  or  colour  in  our  lives,  let  him  go  down  by  Victory  Square 
and  look  at  that  bronze  plaque  and  memorize  the  date. 

1885.  Seventy-two  years  from  the  big  woods.  We've  been  rather  busy. 

From  the  Vancouver  Sun,  October  26,  1957 
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Changes 
in  Edmonton 


"residential  accommodation  for  the 
young  girl  will  become  difficult  with  the 
closing  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  girls'  resi- 
dence. The  residence  will  be  closed  Sep- 
tember 1,  says  its  director,  Sister  Mary 
Corke. 

"Operating  since  1929,  the  residence  at 
9919  105th  Street  houses  30  girls  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  25. 

"Major  reason  is  the  lack  of  funds 
available  for  renovations  to  the  old  quar- 
ters or  for  building  new  quarters. 

"  'Renovations  would  cost  between 
$10,000  and  $12,000  and  it  is  an  old 
building.  A  new  building  would  cost  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $450,000,'  Sister 
Corke  said.  'We  have  filled  a  need.  The 
calls  that  we  have  received  during  the  past 
year  show  that  there  is  an  increasing  need 
for  residences  for  young  girls.' 

"The  residence  provides  lodging  for 
girls  who  are  making  a  transition  from 
town  to  city  living.  It  is  used  primarily 
by  girls  taking  short-term  business 
courses. 

"Mrs.  D.  B.  Collins,  residence  director 
of  the  YWCA,  says:  'I'm  terribly  con- 
cerned about  it.  It  will  certainly  put  a 
strain  on  the  facilities  that  will  be  avail- 
able. We've  been  strained  to  the  breaking 
point.  With  our  limited  resources  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  take  care  of  30 
more  girls. 


"  'I  feel  it  would  be  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  city  if  the  service  could  be 
continued.'  " 

The  above  is  part  of  the  dispassionate, 
factual  account  of  the  closing  of  our  Ed- 
monton Girls'  Residence  as  given  by  the 
Edmonton  Journal.  The  closing  of  the 
Residence  will  be  a  loss  to  young  women 
from  Alberta's  rural  area.  It  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  SOS  to  whom  "5th  street"  was 
like  an  unofficial  Motherhouse  in  the 
West.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  decision 
to  close  a  house.  It  is  less  easy  when  the 
house  has  been  the  scene  of  so  much  ef- 
fective work.  It  is  hardest  for  the  sisters 
who  must  turn  the  key  to  lock  a  door  that 
for  nearly  forty  years  has  been  open  to  all 
who  have  needed  what  the  house  had  to 
give. 

Another  key  was  turned  for  the  last 
time  this  summer  and  this  too  was  in  Ed- 
monton. Our  religious  correspondence 
work  will  continue  but  the  house  on  85th 
street  has  been  sold.  From  now  on  the 
sisters  will  work  in  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral 
Hall  until  the  new  Catholic  Centre  is 
ready  for  occupancy  in  about  18  months. 

It  was  early  in  1925  when  the  first  Sist- 


For  much  of  the  material  in  this  article 
we  are  indebted  to  Sister  Agnes  Hearn. 

Ed. 
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ers  of  Service  arrived  in  Edmonton.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  they  moved  to 
their  permanent  home  on  85th  Street  in 
St.  Alphonsus  parish. 

In  the  beginning  the  Sisters  visited 
homes,  took  the  parish  census  and  gave 
rehgious  instructions.  Gradually,  the 
teaching  of  catechism  by  mail  evolved  so 
that  many  more  children  and  famiHes 
could  benefit  by  the  catechetical  instruc- 
tion which  they  desperately  needed. 

The  project  was  quite  an  undertaking 
without  benefit  of  mimeograph  or  any 
other  duplicating  machine.  The  long,  in- 
volved lessons  which  were  the  first  to  be 
used,  had  to  be  typed.  One  can  imagine 
the  hours  and  hours  of  dedicated  work 
which  went  into  the  typing  of  930  lessons 
during  the  first  year. 

Technology  and  a  little  -  very  little  - 
money  finally  found  its  way  to  85th 
Street  and  a  duplicating  machine  was 
bought.  The  work  increased  in  leaps  and 
bounds  as  the  number  of  children  enroll- 
ed in  the  courses  increased. 

Religious  vacations  schools  began  also. 
The  sisters  went  from  one  rural  settle- 
ment to  another  during  the  summer 
months  to  stay  for  a  week,  ten  days,  two 
weeks,  according  to  the  need.  The  enrol- 


ment of  vacation  school  pupils  in  the  cor- 
respondence courses  put  an  additional 
burden  of  work  on  the  85th  Street  sisters. 
This  was  relieved  by  the  opening  of  the 
Regina  house. 

And  now  another  chapter  has  ended,  a 
new  page  is  begun.  Unlike  5th  Street,  the 
work  of  the  85th  Street  house  will  con- 
tinue. This  must  be  some  consolation  to 
the  Sisters  who  loved  the  old  house  in  St. 
Alphonsus'  despite  its  falling  down  around 
their  ears. 

The  sisters  from  both  houses  will  live 
together  in  a  new  location  on  103rd 
Avenue.  Catechetical  and  immigration 
work  will  continue  from  the  new  location 
and  a  new  form  of  social  work  in  the 
Cathedral  parish  will  be  taken  on. 

Our  best  wishes  are  with  the  sisters  in 
Edmonton.  In  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II 
they  are  concentrating  on  the  present  and 
the  future  while  mindful  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  past.  They  are  looking  to  new  forms 
of  the  apostolate  and  new  ways  of  contin- 
uing the  old.  They  are  doing,  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  Sisters  of  Service,  what 
Father  Daly  so  often  told  us  to  do:  they 
are  taking  the  long  view  and  launching 
into  the  deep.  May  God  bless  their  new 
endeavours  and  their  old  endeavours  with 
the  new  look. 


TRUE  CHRISTIAN  FREEDOM  IS  THREATENED  if  the  pcrson  obcys  merely  out  of  conformity 
to  law  or  command  and  not  because  he  loves  the  good  that  the  law  or  command  seeks 
to  lead  him  to.  Thus  a  sister  who  does  not  use  the  freely-assumed  obligation  as  an 
invitation  to  find  the  truth  and  goodness  of  prayer,  to  deepen  her  love  of  God  through 
prayer  -  such  a  sister  is  not  a  free  daughter  of  God  but  a  slave.  She  is  like  the  Jews 
of  old  clinging  to  justification  through  dead  works  of  the  Law  rather  than  through  the 
living  love  of  the  new  Covenant.  -  A  Christian  is  not  free  of  law  and  command  in  the 
sense  that  she  has  no  obligations  to  fulfill  .  .  .  She  is  free  of  law  and  command  to  the 
degree  that  every  obligation  becomes  interior  to  her;  she  becomes  master  of  her  own 
act  by  finding  the  truth  and  good  of  the  obligation  and  by  accepting  and  loving  it. 

WALTER  PRINCIPE,  C.S.B. 
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Sister  Ella  Zink 


Mounties  as  I  know  them 


THE  SUN  SET  IN  GLORY  on  the  Ottawa 
and  threw  the  trees'  sharp  shadows  onto 
the  river's  calm  surface.  Automobile 
headlights  outlined  the  curving  road 
through  Rockliffe  Park  as  thousands  con- 
verged upon  "N"  Division  of  the  r.c.m.p. 
at  Rockliffe  for  the  Force's  Centennial 
Programme.  More  and  more  people  ar- 
rived as  the  dusk  passed  into  dark,  until 
the  stands  were  full,  the  parade  ground 
and  menage  sprang  into  daylight  under 
powerful  lights,  and  the  strains  of  the  re- 
gimental march  sounded,  at  first  faintly, 
then  more  loudly  as  the  band-shell  turned. 
To  the  accompaniment  of  the  fanfare  the 
announcers  introduced  the  programme 
and  the  show  was  on. 

The  concert  band,  the  military  exer- 
cise, the  musical  ride  and  the  final  march- 
past  made  me  feel  ten  feet  tall  because  I 
am  a  Canadian.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  the  remarkable  performance  and 
I  was  thrilled.  But  my  mind  insisted  on 
wandering.  Repeatedly  during  the  eve- 
ning I  found  myself  back  in  the  West,  in 
one  or  other  of  our  hospitals  where,  more 
than  in  any  of  our  works,  we  have  con- 
siderable contact  with  the  Mounties. 

"The  Mounties  make  good  friends" 
Father  Daly  often  said,  "much  better 
friends  than  enemies."  I  can  vouch  that 
they  make  good  friends;  neither  I  nor 
any  other  SOS  has  ever  experienced  their 
enmity. 
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When  I  first  went  West  the  Corporal  in 
charge  of  the  detachment  was  a  great 
hulk  of  a  man  from  Northern  Ireland 
who  had  been  with  the  original  North- 
west Mounted  Police.  He  was  feared  by 
the  law-breakers,  respected  by  others  and 
greatly  liked  by  the  Sisters.  He  was  a 
tease  whose  wild  Irish  sense  of  humour 
kept  his  poor  wife  worried  lest  he  should 
offend  us.  But  he  never  did. 

Those  were  difficult  depression  days  at 
the  beginning  of  the  War.  We  had  a  re- 
Hef  camp  in  the  district;  many  of  its  in- 
habitants were  really  not  well  enough  to 
be  in  the  camp  but  not  ill  enough  to  be 
in  hospital.  The  situation  was  the  cause 
of  a  continuing,  good-natured  battle  of 
wits  between  the  Corporal  and  Sister 
Quinn  who  was  superior  at  the  time.  Her 
ancestors  came  from  the  South  of  Ireland 
and  she  was  a  match  for  the  wily  North- 
erner. 

One  Sunday  afternon  a  man  was  sent 
in  from  the  Relief  Camp  who  was  dead 
on  arrival.  Our  local  undertaker  did  not 
appreciate  Sunday  work.  Since  we  had  no 
morgue  in  the  hospital  we  were  in  a  bit 
of  a  plight.  Instead  of  telephoning.  Sister 
Quinn  sent  a  note  to  the  Barracks  asking 
that  the  body  be  removed.  She  signed  the 
note  "De  Valera".  It  worked.  In  no  time 
the  Corporal  himself  appeared  still  sa- 
vouring the  humour  of  the  signature.  He 
was  a  great,  good  friend  to  all  of  us. 
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The  impressive  formation  called  ''The  Maze"  -  a  part  of  the  Musical  Ride 


On  a  Christmas  eve,  when  all  the  well 
people  had  gone  to  Midnight  Mass  and 
the  ill  people  were  too  ill  to  help,  I  was 
alone  on  night  duty.  A  man  who  was 
much  the  worse  for  alcohol  set  up  a  ter- 
rific din  at  the  front  door.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  get  in  and  no  amount  of  reason- 
ing, from  inside  the  door,  had  any  effect 
on  him.  I  began  to  be  frightened;  I  was 
completely  alone.  Less  than  five  minutes 
after  I  called,  the  r.c.m.p.  was  on  the 
scene.  In  less  than  a  minute  he  had  sub- 
dued a  man  twice  his  size,  got  him  into 
the  car  and  driven  off.  Routine  work,  no 
doubt,  but  very  reassuring  for  vulnerable 
people. 

I  suppose  it  is  gilding  the  lily  to  say 
that  the  Mounties  are  prompt  and  depend- 
able; it  could  be  for  people  who  have 
never  needed  them.  One  time  when  our 
doctor  was  away,  the  nearest  doctor 
twenty-five  miles  from  us  in  one  direction, 
the  Mounties  about  thirty  miles  in  the 
other,  a  patient  attempted  suicide  twice 
within  about  ten  minutes.  I  called  the  doc- 
tor first,  then  the  Police.  The  latter  said, 
"We'll  be  right  there.  Sister"  and  in  an 
unbelievably  short  time  they  were.  When 
the  excitement  had  subsided  the  rookie 


constable  was  detailed  to  spend  the  night 
with  the  patient  since  we  could  not  im- 
mediately move  him  to  Edmonton. 

The  young  constable  was  very  shy  and, 
apparently,  rather  wary  of  sisters.  In  the 
morning  we  came  on  duty  to  find  the 
night  sister  and  the  constable  on  the 
friendliest  of  terms.  "How  did  you  do  it?" 
we  asked  her.  "Oh",  she  replied  airily 
"every  time  I  went  down  the  hall  I  took 
him  something  to  eat."  Even  sisters  know 
the  surest  way  to  a  man's  heart,  and  even 
Mounties  succumb. 

There  were,  during  my  years  in  the 
hospitals,  the  usual  worries  about  drug 
addicts  getting  in  to  demand  drugs.  The 
concern  of  the  police  for  us  always  im- 
pressed me.  So  often  they  emphasized, 
"If  these  birds  come  to  a  small  hospital 
they're  really  desperate.  They'll  do  any- 
thing. Give  them  the  drugs  and  get  rid  of 
them.  Then  phone  us  and  don't  worry." 
If  they  had  information  that  an  addict 
with  a  criminal  record  was  in  the  district, 
they  made  a  habit  of  dropping  in  often 
and  casually.  They'd  sit,  chat  and  have 
coffee.  "So  long  as  he  knows  we  come 
here,  he's  not  apt  to  come  himself"  they 
reasoned. 
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I  remember  being  infuriated  by  an 
Easterner's  remark  that  "The  Mounties 
are  just  the  Federal  Government's  stool 
pigeons."  The  poor  man's  jaw  dropped  as 
I  moved  in  to  defend.  Too  few  people 
realize  the  complexity  of  their  task,  the 
hurdles  which  distance  and  weather  place 
in  their  way,  the  difficulties  of  policing 
vast,  thinly  inhabited  areas,  and  the  quite 
astonishing  discipline  of  their  lives.  (One 
novice  was  amazed  this  summer  when  the 
director  of  the  Musical  Ride  rode  up  in 
front  of  the  presiding  officer,  saluted  and 
said,  "We  request  permission  to  begin  the 
ride.")  PERMISSION  in  the  1960's! 

We  had  an  elderly  couple  in  our  district 
who  regularly  staged  mammoth  battles. 
Everything  not  nailed  down  was  thrown 
by  both  at  the  other.  When  there  was 
nothing  left  to  throw  or  destroy,  the  wife 
knocked  on  a  neighbour's  door  and  asked 
him  to  bring  her  to  the  hospital.  The  fol- 


lowing day  the  husband  invariably  called 
the  police  (twenty  or  thirty  miles  away) 
and  asked  to  have  his  wife  committed. 
This  was  the  routine  procedure.  After  one 
such  fight  a  weary  policeman  came  into 
the  hospital,  slumped  in  a  chair  and  said, 
"One  of  these  days  one  of  them  will  kill 
the  other.  Right  now,  I  wish  they'd  get  it 
over  with." 

Humour,  hard  work,  humanity  and 
compassion  marked  all  the  Mounties 
whom  it  was  my  pleasure  to  know.  I  was 
happy  to  see  them  generously  applauded 
that  night  at  Rockliffe;  happy  to  see  the 
scores  of  youngsters  for  whom,  hopefully, 
the  Mounties  will  be  a  proud  and  shining 
example;  happy  that  for  these  brief  hours, 
at  least,  they  are  covered  with  glory.  So 
often  their  work  is  ungrateful,  unknown, 
unsung  as  they  work  and  live  up  to  their 
motto,  "Maintiens  le  Droit". 


An  R.C.M.P.  patrols,  not  on  horseback,  but  in  a  car.  Obsolete  methods  and 
equipment  have  no  place  in  the  Force 
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Postscript 


WITH  REGRET  I  WRITE  this  last  page  of  the  last  Centennial  issue 
of  THE  FIELD  AT  HOME.  Delving  into  Canadiana  has  been  enjoy- 
able; I  have  learned  much  that  I  did  not  know  about  our  country. 
Relating  the  Sisters  of  Service  to  the  Canada  out  of  whose  needs 
they  have  grown  has  been  a  proud  task,  a  task  which  will  continue 
in  the  pages  of  our  magazine.  But  the  Centennial  issues  as  such 
have  come  to  the  end  of  their  road.  Though  regretful  we  must  be 
philosophical  also;  neither  Centennial  Years  nor  Centennial  issues 
would  be  special  if  there  were  too  many  of  them. 

We  hope  our  readers  have  enjoyed  our  transcontinental  tour 
through  these  pages  since  January.  We  hope  they  have  enjoyed 
meeting  the  Sisters,  as  they  learned  where  each  came  from  and 
where  she  now  works.  Most  of  all  we  hope  that,  though  our 
efforts  were  feeble  and  halting,  we  may  have  helped  someone  to 
ignite  in  his  own  heart  the  beginning  of  a  strong  sense  of  mature 
and  balanced  patriotism;  to  find  their  identity  as  Canadians.  We 
believe  it  is  fitting  to  close  our  Centennial  effort  in  journalism 
with  the  words  of  the  late,  beloved  General  Vanier  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1967  as  he  spoke  to  the  nation  and  showed  his  concern  over 
the  notion  that  we  do  not  have  a  national  identity: 

"It  is  an  idea,  curiously  enough,  that  is  only  found  within 
Canada  -  never  abroad.  During  the  thirty  years  that  I  represented 
the  country  overseas,  let  me  assure  you  that  no  identity  was  better 
recognized  or  respected  than  the  Canadian.  Our  reputation  for 
fairness,  good  judgment  and  for  understanding  without  bias,  was 
the  source  of  immense  prestige  for  anyone  fortunate  enough  to 
represent  Canada.  We  are  known  as  a  people  without  an  axe  to 
grind,  without  a  frontier  hate  complex.  ...  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
people  around  me  say  that  we  are  a  rudderless  people  on  the  road 
to  nowhere.  We  have  a  Canadian  identity."  Our  identity  has  been 
more  and  more  apparent  during  this  wonderful  year.  Let  us 
respect  and  cherish  it.  God  has  given  us  a  privileged  place  in  the 
Family  of  Man.  May  we  always  use  it  for  His  Glory,  to  our  own 
honor  and  to  the  greater  good  of  our  fellowmen  -  this  is  our 
prayer. 

God  bless  our  home,  our  native  land,  our  Canada. 

THE  EDITOR 
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